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NOTED WORKERS 
TO MEET DUCHESS 


Many Distinguished Women Will 
Speak at Reception to Duchess 
of Marlborough 








The Political Equality Association, 
of which Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont is 
president, will give a reception to the 
Duchess of Marlborough at Marble 
House, Newport, R. I., on July 8, and 
there will be a large suffrage meeting 
at the same time. Among the speak- 
ers will be the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, Mrs. Florence 


Kelley, Miss Mary Bartelme, Miss 
Kate M, Gordon and Miss Rose 
Schneiderman. 


As the Duchess of Marlborough is 
greatly interested in various reforms, 
—caring for prisoners’ wives, estab- 
lishing lodging houses or hostelries 
for working women, in education, in 
woman suffrage, in juvenile courts, in 
women as public officers, etc.,—Mrs. 
Belmont has planned to have a confer- 
ence of reformers at the same time, so 
that views can be exchanged and 
opinions expressed which may be mu- 
tually helpful. There will probably be 
ten speakers, each telling in ten or fif- 
teen minutes. something interesting 
about her work. 


SUFFRAGE PLANKS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Democrats and Progressives Put 
them in Platforms—Republican 
Platform Postponed 








The Pennsylvania Democrats last 
week put the following plank in their 
platform: 

“The denial of the right of suffrage 
of the women of our State has aroused 
a deep feeling that they are deprived 
of those equal rights to which, as 
American citizens, they believe they 
are entitled. We favor an immedi- 
ate referendum on this important 
question.” 

The Progressives adopted the follow- 
ing: 

“We believe women should be en- 
franchised. We advocate the passage 
by the next Legislature of the resolu- 
tion submitting the suffrage amend- 
ment to the voters, and we pledge our- 
selves to do our utmost to secure its 
ratification.” 

The Republicans will not frame their 
platform till next month. 





Judge Lindsey and his wife joined 
the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage, when Judge Lindsey lately 
visited Washington to appeal to Presi- 
dent Wilson in behalf of the Colorado 
coal miners. Mrs. Helen Loring Gren- 
fell, who went to Washington to give 
the President the other side of the 
case, called at the office of Chairman 
Henry of the Rules Committee to 
urge that his committee shall make a 
rule allowing the suffrage question to 
be discussed on the floor of the House. 
Colorado’s leading people differ wide- 
ly in their views about the coal strike, 
but they seem to be pretty unani- 
mous in their championship of votes 
for women. 





The Mayors of New York State 
have just held their fifth Annual Con- 
ference at Auburn. A resolution 
was passed unanimously, declaring it 
to be the sense of the Mayors’ Con- 
ference that the voters of the State 
ought to be permitted to vote in 1915 
on the question whether women shall 
be granted the ballot. 





Nearly 400 club women of Des 
Moines braved the rain to observe 
the annual “trolley day” by acting as 
street car conductors. The railroad 
company will turn over a percentage 
of the day’s proceeds to the woman's 


WINNER OF $10,000 PRIZE 




















Miss Alice Brown, Whose Play, “Children of Earth,” Was Selected Out of 1,646 Manuscripts 
to Be Awarded the Prize of $10,000 





Alice Brown, who has just won the 
$10,000 
American life, is very loyal to Amer- 
ica. Although she has travelled wide- 


ly and knows many of the most inter- 


prize for the best play of 


esting people of Europe, she delights 
in writing tales of New England char- 
acter. 

Last August the Atlantic Monthly 
published one of her stories called 
“The Man and the Militant.” It is a 
love story laid in England, and the 
love affair is complicated by the prob- 
lem of militancy. In it Miss Brown 
shows her usual fair-mindedness, sym- 
pathy with sincere conviction and 
genial humor. 

Hitherto she has been known by her 
novels and short stories. “Meadow 
Grass,” which brought her prompt 





recognition, pictures New England 
life. “Oak and Thorn,” a later work, 
shows her love of English scenes. 
“Our Country Neighbors,’ one of her 
most recent books, shows not only in- 
creased artistic finish but deepening 
sympathy with all phases of human 
experience. 

Miss Brown's earlier dramatic work 
was in the nature of one-act plays, 
presented in Boston and Philadelphia. 
“Children of Earth,” the prize play, 
is a drama depicting New England 
farm life; and dealing with the joys 
and sorrows of cur common humanity. 
Humor and pathos follow each other 
closely, but on the whole it is written 
in a happy vein. Details of the plot 
are being carefully guarded, but the 
public is eagerly awaiting the presen- 
tation of the play in New York this 
fall. 





Miss Brown spent several summers, 
some years ago, in the Canadian camp 
of Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. She was 
so bright, so charming, and so full of 
quaint, witchlike mischief that she 
was universally nicknamed “Babbie,” 
from her resemblance to the heroine 
of Barrie’s “Little Minister.” She 
found particular sport in tormenting 
the editor of the Woman’s Journal, 
who acquired the camp nickname of 
“Isaac,” because she was so often 
made a bloodless sacrifice by Miss 
Brown and a band of her colleagues, 
calling themselves the Ku Klux. Pro- 
cessions, serenades, saucy poems, all 
manner of humorous persecutions 
were engineered against her by that 
nefarious person who has now won 
the $10,000 prize. The mock battles of 
those long-past days have left an en- 
during friendship behind. 








The Cleveland teachers have won 
a point in their struggle for the right 
to organize. The 
Court has granted an injunction for- 
bidding the Board of Education to en- 
force the rule it lately made that no 
teacher shall be employed who is a 
member of a labor union. 

“Ohio laws recognize and encour- 
age labor organizations,” said the 
court, “and the Board of Education 
has no right to provide that future 
contracts shall not be entered into 
between it and persons affiliated with 
labor unions.” 


Common Pleas 





club. 


A widely circulated Parisian paper, 
the Journal, lately invited a straw 
vote of women on the suffrage ques- 
tion. In the course of a single week 
more’ than half a million ballots were 
signed and sent to its office. The 
women’s vote stood: Yes, 505,972; no, 
114! 

It was to be expected that the votes 
in favor would outnumber those op- 
posed, for in all countries most of the 
women who take enough interest in 
the question to express themselves 
are in favor; but the size of the 
affirmative majority is both surprising 
and encouraging. 








Chairman Robert L. Henry of the 
Rules Committee has refused to see 
delegations of women who come to 


.Washington to urge him to report a 


rule providing for the consideration 
of the Anthony woman suffrage reso- 
lution. He explains that he refuses 
to see the women “because they were 
coming too thick and fast. I began 
to see them at every turn and corner,” 
he continued, “like the fellow in 
Shakespeare—was it Hamlet or Mac- 
‘beth? The fact is that & have no au- 
thority to report such a rule and can- 
not do so until the Democratic cau- 
cus rescinds its former action.” 





DENMARK WOMEN 
TO GET VOTES 


Parliament Also Abolishes Prop- 
erty Qualifications for Electors 
to Upper House 








Woman suffrage is to be extended in 
Denmark and all property qualifica- 
tions for electors of members of the 
Upper House abolished by a consti- 
tutional amendment bill, which passed 
the Lower House of the Danish Par- 
liament on June 9, 102 to 6, six. dep- 
uties not voting. 

The bill takes away from the crown 
its present right to nominatg 12 mem- 
bers of the 66 composing the Upper 
House, and abolishes the special priv- 
ileges by which the right to choose 
the remaining 54 members of that 
body have been restricted. 

Under the existing system they are 
chosen by an electoral college, a 
third of whose delegates represent the 
highest taxpayers in the cities, a 
third the highest taxpayers in the 
country, and a third the rest of the 
community. As two-thirds of the col- 
lege représent the richer classes and 
generally act in unison, the working 
classes have been virtually excluded 
from a voice in the selection of mem- 
bers of the Upper House. 

When the bill was sent again to the 
Upper House, however, the Conserva- 
tives acted in accordance with their 
decision of June 3 and absented them- 
selves. The coalition of Moderates, 
Radicals and Socialists in favor of the 
bill was not sufficient to carry the 
measure, as no vote of the Upper 
Chamber is considered valid unless 
more than half of the sixty-six mem- 
bers participate. 

Premier Zahle announced that the 
government would advise the King to 
dissolve the Upper House in order 
that a new Chamber might be elected 
which would act constitutionally. 

In Denmark all women who are 
taxpayers, or the wives of taxpayers, 
already have a vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament, and they 
have used it so well that practically 
all opposition to giving them the Par- 
liamentary franchise has been re- 
moved. This is shown by the figures 
of the vote. 


DANISH CRITIC 
PRAISES AMERICA 


Says Our Men Are Most Chival- 
rous and Will Give Women 
Votes 








Dr. Georg Brandes, the famous Dan- 
ish scholar and critic, is now visiting 
this country. When interviewed as to 
his impressions of America, he said: 

“Here in America men have the true 
chivalry. 

“Your woman suffrage movement is 
a proof of the esteem in which women 
are held. The women do not have to 
bluster or destroy, In several States 
they have the vote, and, little by lit- 
tle, will have it in all. There is noth- 
ing over which they need worry. 

“In my own country,” he said, “wom- 
en have already obtained a large 
share of suffrage, and all without any 
passion, without any heat or any dis- 
turbance. My brother was one of the 
Ministry that conferred the franchise 
upon them. 

“It was not easy at first when the 
idea of Woman suffrage began to take 
hold in Denmark. Forty years ago, 
I translated John Stuart Mill’s “Sub- 
jection of Women” into Danish, and 
none of the papers would review the 
book, for they feared it would incite 
wives to revolt against their hus- 
bands.” 

Dr. Brandes says that woman suf- 
frage in Denmark has not made any 
great change in politics, but that it 
has had a markedly good effect upon 
the women. 
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IT COULDN’T BE DONE 


— 


By Edgar A. Guest 





Somebody said that it couldn't be 
done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 
That “maybe it couldn't,” but he 
would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 
So he buckled right in, with a trace of 
a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did 
it. 
Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never 
do that— 
At least, no one ever has done it”; 
But he took off his coat, and he took 
off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he'd be- 
gun it. 
With a lift of his chin and a bit of a 
grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did 
it. 


There are thousands who'll tell you it 
cannot be done, 
There are thousands who prophesy 
failure; 
There are thousands to point out to 
you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it. 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 
That “cannot be done”—and you'll 
do it. 
—Brockton School Helper. 


PROTEST HEEDED 
IN LOUISIANA 


Women Help to Kill Racing Bill 
and Win Favorable Report on 
Suffrage 








“What promises to be as near a suf- 
frage riot as ever has been seen this 
far south may take place if the Legis- 
lature passes the bill legalizing bet- 
ting on horse races in Louisiana,” 
says the New Orleans Item. 

“For some days there has been talk 
of a descent of the women’s organiza- 
tions upon Baton Rouge, and the State 
capital may be the scene at any time 
of a spirited contest in which women 
will play a large part. 

“The women’s fight upon the racing 
measure has been taking shape for 
some weeks, and crystallized Sunday 
in a huge mass meeting under the 
auspices of a number of leading wom- 
en’s clubs and addressed by leading 
speakers of both sexes. 

“The women plan to boycott mer- 
chants who support the racing bill. It 
provides that New Orleans shall de- 
cide the subject for itself at a local 
option election. It also provides that 
betting be permitted under the Pari- 
mutual system, and that racing be 
governed by a commission much the 
same as in Kentucky.” 

In the proposed local option elec- 
tion, the women of course would have 
no votes. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to recall that efforts to legalize 
racetrack gambling have lately been 
defeated in three suffrage States— 
California, Utah and Colorado—and in 
each case the defeat was generally at- 
tributed to the women. In Wyoming 
and Idaho, also, the women are credit- 
ed with the repeal of the laws that 
formerly licensed gaming. 

A telegram from Miss Kate M. Gor- 
don, received after the foregoing was 


in type, says: “Racing bill killed. 
Suffrage bill favorably reported in 
committee.” 


GEORGIA PARADE 
WINS APPLAUSE 


“Ship of State” Float at Macon 
Jubilee Attracts Admiration of 
Crowds 


A suffrage float was one of the most 
striking features of the recent jubilee 
at Macon, Ga. It represented the 
“Ship of State,” and was beautifully 
decorated with one hundred _ red 
lights. Mrs. Minnie Battle Allyn 
stood at the helm. Above floated a 
white satin banner, bearing the words, 
“Women of Georgia will vote in 1915.” 

Mrs. Allyn is president of the 
Augusta Suffrage Assoeiation, and has 
been made a State organizer. She 
has financed and will edit a Macon 
suffrage paper. She will also be 
active at the State Legislature this 
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CAMPAIGN FUN 


Observed by a Suffragist 








The hardships of working for suf- 
frage have been too much dwelt upon. 
True, ridicule is the badge of our 
tribe, but what is this compared with 
the satisfaction of working with 
large-hearted, broad-minded women 
and the joy of winning against odds. 
But I have discovered a new source 
of pleasure, the study of the Anti 
mind. Believing in personal influ- 
ence, I set out to convert my near 
neighbors. 

I first encountered a grand dame of 
the New England “Brahmin Caste.” 
Reason might surely appeal to Mind, 
so I began by observing that I had 
seen her name attached to an Anti 
petition to the Legislature; doubt- 
less she had studied the subject thor- 
oughly, but would she permit me to 
send her a recently-published book 
which the best critics praised highly. 

“Read! Why I have read nothing. 
I decided the question by my good 
common sense,” and she passed on 
majestically. 

“Common sense!” Just imagine my 
lady trusting to common sense to 
produce the creation which clothed 
her, or relying on men with no equip- 
ment but common sense to build and 
decorate her new house! 

My next venture was with a dif- 
ferent type of Anti, a lady whose 
childless hife restlessly vibrated be- 
tween Society and those good works 
which enjoy an incorporate existence. 
“Why, yes, I did sign the Anti peti- 
tion, but when all women want it I 


shall not stand in the way. But the 
suffragists are so impossible! Why 
last summer there was an English 


suffragist at our hotel and she spoke 
on the subject—well! isn’t it enough 
to say that she wore short gloves 
with elbow sleeves!” It was enough. 
Her argument was unanswerable. 

After all, I thought, what is the 
use of bothering with Anti women? 
Most of the intelligent women who 
are concerned with something be- 
sides refining the gold of their self- 
culture are with us, the workers are 
with us, and fine ladies will help the 
cause most by opposing it. 

Men will decide the question. |! 
will convert a man. A favorable op- 
portunity was soon found to talk with 
a Captain of Industry. He had rep- 
resented our city in the Legislature, 
he had views on the tariff, and, being 
a man, he would be guided by reason. 

He heard me patiently, then re- 
marked, “I saw one of those suf- 
fragettes yesterday on the New York 
train. Somebody told me she was 
Mrs. Bright. I didn’t think much of 
her, too mannish.” 

I had been one of the great delight- 
ed audience who heard Mrs. Bright 
speak in a neighboring city. ‘“Man- 
nish!"’ Why she was feminine to the 
finger tips. What had she done? I! 
bowed to the stroke. “She took off 
her coat and hung it up on the hook 
just as a man would.” 

If you would know the refreshment 
of “unextinguishable laughter” do not 
neglect your Anti friends. 


UNVEIL STATUE 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Allegorical Statue by Julia 
Brocken Wendt Receives Gen- 
eral Approval 








At the Museum of History, Science 
and Art in Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Julia Brocken Wendt’s 
allegorical statue was recently un- 
veiled. A thousand guests assembled 
at the invitation of the Board of Gov- 
ernors to see the allegorical group 
designed for the rotunda of the new 
building. 

The statue is cast in bronze and 
represents History, Science and Art. 
Three graceful female figures, clad in 


arms a lighted globe. 


Los Angeles and the Fine Arts 


by a woman, but because of its com- 
bined strength and delicacy. 








summer. 


acre of penal institutions. 











flowing draperies, support on lifted | 
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SPEND OWN FUND 


Presbyterian Women Appeal for 
Right to Distribute Money 
They Raise 








At the Presbyterian Convention of 
Central Southern Churches, held re- 
cently in Kansas City, the women 
made a hard fight to secure the right 
to distribute the missionary funds 
which they had themselves raised. 

In their report, the Committee on 
Systematic Benevolence, commonly 
known as the “House of Bishops,” de- 
clared that the “unity of the whole” 
must be preserved. From the floor 
one member said that the women had 
already done their part by raising 
their quota of the money, and that it 
would be better in every way for the 
central body to handle all the funds, 
distributing the women’s money with 
the men’s. This arrangement would 
promote unity and efficiency, and the 
women would be relieved of much un- 
necessary labor. 

Spirited Protest Follows 

The women made a spirited protest. 
They acknowledged the authority of 
the central committee, and declared 
their loyalty to it. But they said that 
the labor involved in the distribution 
of their own money was neither un- 
necessary nor irksome. They were, 
in fact, willing and eager to under- 
take it. The women who had con- 
tributed the money would be more en- 
thusiastic about raising the next ap- 
portionment if they were allowed to 
distribute the present one. Further- 
more, granting the women this right 
would appeal to their sense of justice 
and of loyalty, and they would meet 
the appeal by efficiency and co-opera- 
tion. 

“Do Not Tie Our Hands” 

One prominent leader said, in clos- 
ing her appeal: “It is impossible to 
finance a church nowadays without 
placing the heavy end of the burden 
on women. We are not complaining 
of this, but we know that we can 
carry that burden more effectively if 
we decide many of the details of vu 


work. Two years ago, after a long 
discussion you granted us the priv- 
ilege of raising our own funds 


through a separate orgahization. You 
admit that the success of our efforts 
is unquestioned. We beg of you not 
to tie our hands by taking away the 
right of appropriating our own funds.” 

The women have been entirely dig- 
nified in their appeal. It is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that they have some 
sense of amusement, such as Saman- 
tha Allen felt when Josiah explained 
to her how men feel about women’s 
work. 

“Let wimen,” he said, “have the 
privilege of workin’ jest as she always 
has. Let her work all the time, day 
and night, and let men go on in the 
same sure old way of superintending 
her movements, guardin’ her weaker 
footsteps, and bossin’ her round gen- 
erally.” 


MEETING HELD 
IN MID-OCEAN 


Mayor of Cleveland Urges Train. 
ers of Future Citizens be En- 
franchised 


An enthusiastic suffrage meeting 
was recently held in mid-ocean, on 
board the S.S. Minnehaha of the At- 
lantic Transport Line. Many people 
were roused from indifference by the 
interesting speeches of the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Mayor of Cleve- 
land, and Miss Christine Tomlius of 
New York. ; 

Mayor Baker made a special plea 
for the mother as the educator and 
trainer of future citizens. Such 
work, he said, should not be left to 
the unenfranchised. If American 
women were given the responsibili- 
ties of the ballot they would spend 
less time over bridge whist and other 
frivolities. Miss Tomlius told of the 
experiences of the California women 


The county of, during the suffrage campaign. 


Miss Mary Winsor, Pennsylvania 


League together gave this commis-| Congressional chairman of the N. A. 
sion to Mrs. Wendt three years ago.| W. S. A., says the result of the meet- 
The completed statue now belongs to, ing was far-reaching. 
the city. It is a noteworthy work of | mends meetings on steamers as a 
art, not only because it was executed. very effective form of propaganda. 


She recom- 





Hereafter all the bills of the Pough- 
keepsie Political Equality League will 


A foot of playground is worth an be paid by check, and each check will 


bear the words, “Votes for Women.” 
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THE COLO 


By W. A. Poe 





My old friend Col, Crabtree’s de- 
jected and despondent looks depressed 
me when I greeted him as he entered 
my Office yesterday morning. * 

“I trust, colonel, that you bring no 
depressing news,” I could not help re- 
marking, as he seated himself in my 
most comfortable office chair. 

“I have no news, my young friend,” 
said he, uttering a long and deep- 
drawn sigh. “When I last visited your 
office several months ago, I introduced 
you to Mrs. Crabtree the third. We 
had three weeks before embarked on 
our honeymoon. Marriage, sir, retro- 
spectively is of a disquieting tendency. 
Before I embarked with No. 3 on life’s 
voyage, I had a persuasion to accept 


Dr. Primrose’s opinion. He, you 
know, sir, was an avowed monoga- 
mist. I am now persuaded that the 


doctor's opinions were eminently logi- 
cal. Such, however, is the unwisdom 
of all the weak race of men. We only 
learn in the hard school of experience, 
when our learning is void, futile, and 
of no effect.” Again the colonel 
sighed heavily. 

“Allow me, my dear colonel, to ex- 
tend my hand as an amicus belli. I 
trust Mrs. Crabtree still fascinates 
and charms you with those soulful 
eyes which enraptured you, when I 
was honored by an introduction to her 
by you in this office a few months 
ago? She impressed me most favor- 
ably.” 

“So she did me, sir, before our mar- 
riage. We had passed a fairly peace- 
able existence until a few days ago, 
and strange it is that the action of 
the Methodist conference at Okla- 
homa was the direct cause of Aman- 
da’s undoing. As I have said, we had 
i fairly peaceable existence until she 
read the report of the conference de- 
nying women representative represen- 
tation. Since that day, sir, she has 
been the wildest of the wild suffrag- 


ettes; wilder than Mrs. Adam or 
Sarah Bernhardt. I am with her, of 
course. I am always for peace. Pat- 


rick Henry didn’t have an Amanda at 
his house, or he never would have 
made such ado about give me liberty 
or give me death. I have paid for my 
experience, and I have got it. 

“I dread the fourth Sunday at Big 
Bethel church. Amanda says she’s 
going to open up on the rights of the 
women at that meeting, and she’s got 
1 good working majority to start 
with; two hundred women members 
against fifteen men members. I don’t 
want smallpox, but I wouldn’t mind 
varioloid, if I could be taken with it 
before the fourth Sunday in July. 

“My crops are in the grass, and 
Amanda is. awaiting for me on the 
Fourth National Bank corner, and if 
{ ain't in a hurry she'll be rampant 
militant. My advice, my young friend, 
is to read up on monogamy and stick 
to it.” 

The colonel left the office hurriedly. 
—Macon (Ga.) News. 


VOTE NOT LUXURY 
BUT NECESSITY 


Working Men Say Mothers of 
Future Should Have Power of 
Protection 











Every member of the Carpenters’ 
Union of Yonkers, N. Y., has signed 
a promise to vote for woman suffrage 
at the polls next November. In addi- 
tion, they adopted resolutions giving 
some clear-cut reasons as to why 
they mean to do so: 

Whereas, there are more than 800,- 
000 working women in the State of 
New York, and of these 80,000 are 
organized with the Trades Unions, 
representing the most _ intelligent 
women workers of the State; and 

Whereas, the demand for the ballot 
by these women is not considered as 
a luxury, but as a necessity; and, 

Whereas, these women workers ex- 
pect to use the ballot regulating 
hours of labor, help to establish laws 
to safeguard the life of women and 
children from fire catastrophe, such 
as the Triangle fire in New York, 
Binghamton and elsewhere; and, 

Whereas, these women workers are 
to be the mothers of the future, and 
should therefore be equipped with 
the same powers used by the brother 
workers to protect their interests 
and health; therefore, be it 
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- THE PRICE HE PAID 





By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 





I said I would have my fling, 
And do what a young man may: 
And I didn’t believe a thing 
That the parsons have to say. 
I didn’t believe in a God 
That gives us blood like fire, 
Then flings us into hell because 
We ansWer the call of desire. 


And I said: “Religion is rot, 
And the laws of the world are nil; 
For the bad man is he who is caught 
And cannot foot his bill. 
And there is no place called hell; 
And heaven is only a truth 
When a man has his way with a maid, 
In the fresh keen hour of youth. 


“And money can buy us grace, 
If it rings on the plate of the 
church: 
And money can neatly erase 
Each sign of a sinful smirch.” 
For I saw men everywhere 
Hotfooting the road of vice; 
And women and preachers smiled on 
them 
As long as they paid the price. 


So I had my joy of life; 
I went the pace of the town; 
And then I took me a wife. 
And started to settle down. 
I had gold enough and to spare 
For all of the simple joys 
That belong with a house and a home 
And a brood of girls and boys. 


I married a girl with health 
And virtue and spotless fame. 

I gave in exchange my wealth 
And a proud old family name. 

And I gave her the love of a heart 
Grown sated and sick of sin! 

My deal with the devil was all cleared 
And the last bill handed in. 


She was going to bring me a child, 
And when in labor she cried, 

With love and fear I was wild— 
But now I wish she had died. 

For the son she bore me was blind 
And crippled and weak and sore! 

And his mother was left a wreck. 
It was so she settled my score. 


I said I must have my fling, 
And they knew the path I would go; 
Yet no one told me a thing 
Of what I needed to know. 
Folks talk too muck of a soul 
From heavenly joys debarred— 
And not enough of the vabes unborn. 
By the sins of their fathers scarred. 


OLIVE SCHREINER 
FULL OF HORROR 


Saw Recent Police Brutality to 
Suffragettes and Was Shocked 
and Sickened 








Olive Schreiner was in London 
when Mrs. Pankhurst and her eol- 
leagues sought an interview with the 
King the other day, and was an eye- 
witness of the proceedings, Though 
herself a non-militant and a disbe- 
liever in militancy, the famous South 
African writer afterwards expressed 
herself as unutterably shocked by the 
brutality with which the women were 
treated. 

“A strong guard of police was 
drawn up, and when the women at- 
tempted to force the gates they were 
shown no mercy by the constables,” 
says the London Evening News. 
“They were knocked down, ridden 
down by the mounted men, and 
thrown into the crowd with the ut- 
most force. Several of the women 
who seized the bridles of the horses 
were struck at by the riders,’ and 
when they refused to leave go, the 
men drew their truncheons and struck 
at them wildly.” The ground was 
soon strewn with women who had 
been knocked senseless. An eye-wit- 
ness writes: “I saw a mounted man 
lift a woman off her feet by the hair 
of her head and drag her along by her 


hair.” All manner of violence was 
committed. It was “Black Friday” 
over again. 


“And this is the free country I've 
been told about!” commented an 
American woman who was looking 
on in amazement and disgust. “I'd 
like to see Wilson treat our women 
like that!” 

The outbreak of militancy that fol- 
lowed was the direct result of the 
abominable ill usage of the women on 
this occasion. 





the Carpenters’ Union of Yonkers, 
endorse the movement of the women 
of New York State to get the ballot, 
and will do all in our power to aid 
them, in order that this may be ac- 
complished when the question is sub- 
mitted to the voters of the State in 





Resolved, That we, the members of 


November, 1915. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE PARROT 





BY GRACE EATON EWING 





Once upon a midnight dreary, 
While I pondered, weak ani weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious 
Leaf of anti-suffrage lore, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door. 
“'Tigs my landlady,” I muttered, 
“Prowling round this topmost floor. 
Only that and nothing more. 
(Come to kick about the gas Dill, 
As she oft has done before.)” 


Presently the sound grew stronger; 

Hesitating then no longer, 

“Mrs, Grouch,” said I, “oh, truly 
Your forgiveness I implore. 

‘But the fact is, I was moping; 

Through this mass of verbiage grop- 

ing, 

For some logic searching, hoping. 
Futile quest! I'll seek no more.” 
Here I opened wide the door. 
Darkness there and nothing more. 

(Mrs. G. was not in view, though 
Trouble still I felt in store.) 


Back into my chamber turning, 
Where the gas was blithely burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping, 
Something louder than before. 
“Surely,” said I, “surely that is 
Something at my window lattice; 
Let me see,-then, where the cat is, 
And this mystery explore. 
‘Tis perchance a rat, or mouselet, 
Or the wind and nothing more. 
(Or the radiator moaning, 
Like the breakers on the shore.) 


Open then I flung the shutter, 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately parrot, 
Like a courtly dame of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made she, 
Not a moment stopped or stayed she, 
But with mien of “perfect lady” 
Perched above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Venus, 
On a shelf above the door. 
(On a plaster bust of Venus, 
Purchased at a ten-cent store.) 


Then this gaudy bird beguiling 
My sad fancy into smiling, 
By the fatuous condescension 
Of the countenance she wore, 
“Though your makeup be fantastic, 
And your look somewhat sarcastic, 
Else, methinks, you'll be a bore, 


Tell me what your ancient name is,” 
Quoth the parrot, “Nevermore.” 
(“Fudge!” I groaned, “I might have 

guessed 
It’s just an ‘Anti’—nothing more.”) 


Then I marveled not, nor wondered, 
Anti-like the parrot blundered, 

And her answer little meaning, 
Little relevancy bore. 

Though we list with mirth unbounded 

To their arguments unfounded, 

To their foolish fears ungrounded, 
Asked I, as I paced the floor: 

“Will their reason ne’er develop?” 
Quoth the parrot, “Nevermore!” 

(‘Twas the sort of anti-climax 
I expected, nothing more.) 


Then the parrot, high and haughty, 

On the bust of Venus naughty, 

Handed out, in accents cultured, 
Piffle oft I’d heard before, 

Of those “clinging vines” of fiction, 

Whose sweet influence wrought con- 

viction 

In those homes of fond restriction, 
That male ‘“Antis’” so adore. 

“Will they ne’er cease that infliction?” 
Quoth the parrot, “Nevermore. 
“Woman's place within the home 

is—” 
“Stop!” I gurgled, “say no more.” 


Quick I seized a weapon trusty— 
‘Twas my old tack-hammer rusty, 


}And I swatted at the birdlet, 


Till she dropped upon the floor. 
Also “bust” the bust of Venus 
Into fifty-seven pieces— 
Birdie’s chatter never ceases, 
As she welters in her gore. 
“Anti, will you ne’er stop croaking?” 
Quoth the parrot, “Nevermore.” 
(‘Twas a safe bet she’d be harping 
When she reached the _ golden 
shore.) 


Oh, ‘twas plain, from A to Izzard! 
Some dark secret in her gizzard, 
Some strange, inner mechanism 
That poor “Anti” parrot bore. 
Swiftly, then, I her dissected; 
Learned the truth I'd long suspected, 
Found no brain had been connected 
With the phonograph she bore; 
Automatic, self-adjusting 
Phonograph—and nothing more, 
In her gullet’s secret store. 
Now a secret—nevermore! 








WOMAN OBJECTS 
TO PAYING TAX 


Vermont Suffragist Says Town 
Gives No Adequate Return in 
Protection or Convenience 








Miss L. J. C. Daniels of Grafton, 
Vt., recently refused to Pay taxes on 
her property on the ground that it 
was taxation without representation, 
and Without adequate and satisfactory 
returns from the town. 

In defending her position, Miss 
Daniels writes to the Rutland Evening 
News: 

“I live in a town where no public 
money is paid for ‘sidewalks,’ such 
walks as there are being hoed by the 
adjacent resident. 

“As for ‘streets’: The beauty of 
this little village has been much in- 
jured by unintelligent use of the 
horse-power road-seraper. 

“As for ‘fire protection’: There is 
none, and it is a recent suggestion 
ef a woman that we take the matter 
up and through entertainments raise 
money for some sort of fire protection, 
after which a sidewalk enterprise is 
suggested. 

“As for ‘police protection’: Out of 
the question; that would be putting 
on city airs. 

“The Church summer residence was 
found a year ago to have been 
robbed while closed for the winter. 
One evening a year and a half ago, 
while the minister’s family were all 
at a church affair, forty jars of fresh- 
ly canned fruit were taken. 

“The town authorities have never 
lifted a finger to trace either of 
these cases of vandalism, and both 
incidents still remain mysteries.” 

Miss Daniels gives a vivid picture 
of the meagre educational advantages 
afforded by the schools, and says in 
conclusion: 

“To return to the tax resister: 
Not one advantage does she get for 
her taxes, though the highest in 
town, not so much as a respectable 
hill road past her house.” 


And she signs herself “L. J. C. 
Daniels, Passive _ tax-resister of 
Grafton.” 





Indiana is badly in need of a new 
constitution, and the suffragists, with 
the advocates of all other reforms, are 
working for a constitutional conven- 


tion. 





CONGRESSMEN TO 
GO ON RECORD 


All Have Been Carefully Ques- 
tioned by Congressional Com- 
Committee—Some Dodge 








The National Congressional Com- 


mittee has given every U. S. Senator 


and Representative in Congress a 


chance to state his position on woman 


suffrage. This has been done by per- 


sonal letters addressed to the mem- 


bers. Of course, many Senators had 


put themselves on record by a yea or 
nay vote on the Susan B. Anthony 


amendment. At that time, however, a 


number of Senators said they were 
for suffrage, but would not support 
the Anthony amendment on account 
of the States’ rights question. These 


Senators have been afforded an op- 
portunity to say whether they will 
support suffrage under other condi- 
tions. The record vote in the Demo- 
cratic caucus has also given the Con- 
gressional Committee a clue to the 
views of a number of members of the 
House, but as the question was not 
a direct vote for or against suffrage, 
they have been asked to tell how they 
stand on the subject. 

As the House had not voted on the 
question, no other way of ascertaining 
the views of members has been avail- 
able, and the Congressional Com- 
mittee sees no reason why they 
should not express themselves on a 
great public question like this. At the 
same time, it was known that many 
men thought they had played a very 
sharp political trick when they side- 
tracked the suffrage question by the 
caucus so that members did not have 
to vote directly on this question. 





During the last three months wom- 
en have taken out a variety of patents, 
ranging from an internal combustion 
engine to an overshoe for horses. 
Anna R,. Tye of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
patented an automatic stop for trol- 
leys on overhead rails combined with 
a switch adapted to move the stop. 
Christina.Mullaney of New York City 
provides an emergency covering for 
hats of semi-transparent waterproof 
paper, having free edges foldable 
within the crown of the hat to hold 


the covering in place, 
' 








PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR NASHVILLE 


National Suffrage Convention to 
Have Varied and Attractive 
Sessions in Tennessee 








The National Suffrage Convention, 
to meet in Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 12- 
17, will hold its business sessions in 
the State Capitol Building. The South 
is already keenly interested in the 
convention. 

Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, Tennessee 
member of the Program Committee, 
has received from National Headquar- 
ters an outline of the program as sug- 
gested by the National Board, which 
is as follows: 

“The meetings of the Executive 
Council to be held Thursday morning, 
November 12, and Tuesday afternoon, 
the 17th. The first evening to be de- 
voted to the campaign States, cele- 
brating the victors and consoling the 
losers. The victorious States to have 
double the time of the losing States. 
Dr. Shaw’s annual address, of three- 
quarters of an hour, to close the pro- 
gram for that evening. 

Men’s League to Have Innings 

“For the other mass meetings it was 
proposed that we have one evening 
under the auspices of the Men's 
League, that plan having proved suc- 
cessful for two years; one evening de- 
voted to the suffrage States, another 
to suffrage as a national movement, 
and the Sunday afternoon mass meet- 
ing to lay the emphasis on women in 
industry, since the speeches by the 
labor women at the last convention 
were considered specially successful 
and timely. 

“In view of the fact that the sug- 
gestion has been made by several peo- 
ple that the department and commit- 
tee reports of the National Associa- 
tion should be somewhat separated on 
the program of the business sessions, 
in order to allow a better understands 
ing of them and a fuller discussion, it 
was suggested that the first business 
session, that is, Thursday afternoon, 
be devoted to the greetings, as usual, 
some of the minor committee reports 
and the reports of the semi-campaign 
States; that the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary be given on Friday 
afternoon, with an allowance of time 
for discussion of the general work of 
the association. 


Congressional Report to Be Feature 

“That the report of the Congres- 
sional Committee be the chief feature 
of one business session, also with time 
for discussion, and that all department 
and officers’ reports, with the excep- 
tion of the Treasurer's report, be pre- 
sented to the convention before the 
discussion of the budget which, ac- 
cording to the constitution, must be 
taken up at the second morning ses- 
sion. 

Election Committee Appointed 

‘The Election Committee has been 
appointed: Mrs, Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, chairman; Mrs. Ella S. 
Stewart of Illinois and Miss Catherine 
J. Wester of Chattanooga, Tenn., be- 
ing the other two members. Accord- 
ing to the constitution the Elections 
Committee must submit its plan three 
months previous to the convention. 
When this is done the Program Com- 
mitee will be able to adjust the pro- 
gram to the plan.” 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, Executive 


Secretary of the National Board, 
writes: “I would suggest that we 
make a strenuous endeavor to have 
good representative speakers from 
every single one of the suffrage 
States.” 





tighteen tables are already prom- 
ised for the next Bay State Festival 
and Suffrage Bazar, to be held Nov. 
23 and 24. Mrs. B. F. Pitman, head 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
reports that the women have been 
stirred to such enthusiasm by the Bos- 
ton suffrage parade and the other 
successes that they are not only will- 
ing, but eager, to undertake the great 
labor involved in another fair. 





Miss Rhoda Palmer, who was pres- 
ent at the first woman’s rights con- 
vention, held in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
in 1848, is still living and still inter- 
ested in the good cause, though now 
well along in the nineties. A Phila- 
delphia paper lately spoke of Mrs. 
Charlotte Pierce as the only survivor 
of that historic convention, and The 
Woman's Journal inadvertently copied 
the mistake. 


Mrs. James J. Brown of Denver 
and Newport is talked of as a pos- 
sible nominee for Congress from 
Colorado. She is said to have raised 
$50,000 to help Judge Lindsey to 
carry out his juvenile court ideas. 
She came into prominence again by 
showing unusual courage and re- 
sourcefulness at the time of the Ti- 
tanic disaster. She took virtual con- 
trol of the boat in which she escaped, 
pulling an oar herself, calming the 
frightened and directing the incom- 
petent. 

Recently she has been called the 
“Mine Angel” for her efforts as a 
peacemaker. 

The Boston Post lately printed an 
interview with Mrs. Brown, in which 
she gave a graphic picture of the con- 
ditions in the coal district: of Trini- 
dad. She is reported as saying: 

“The great mine strike that has 
been waged at Ludlow does not repre- 
sent any feature that can be laid dis- 
tinctly at the doors of the people or 
natives of Colorado. Outside capital, 
headed ty John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is responsible, and it was the ignor- 
ance of these men as to the condi- 
tions, and the people involved, that 
brought the chaos, 

“People from 32 nations are em- 
ployed in the coal mines, and these 
cosmopolitan peoples have made an 
arena of Colorado for troubles that 
do not rightly belong to the State. 

“Last September a _ wide, open 
break with the operators came, and 
for the last nine months the fight has 
waged with increasing animosity and 
disregard for life and property 
both sides. 

Aliens Share Grievances 

“The warring union miners have 
been augmented by a large number of 
aliens not unionized, but who share 
their grievances. Back of the fight- 
ing Miners are all the resources of 


on 





BE U. S. SENATOR 


Titanic Heroine and Colorado “Mine Angel” Candidate 
for Congressional Office 


the United Mine Workers of America, 
supplemented by the assistance of 
sympathetic labor organizations, 

“But all the revenue that can be 
mustered by the labor organizations 
is a mere bagatelle compared to the 
almost inexhaustible means of the op- 
posing capitalists. 

“Mr. Rockefeller’s avowed willing- 
ness to sink the value of his invest- 
ment in the Colorado coal fields for 
the sake of the principle of the open 
shop has added an element of bitter- 
ness to the struggle not to be allayed 
easily. 

“The inequality of the contest has 
driven the miners to their dependable 
ally—public sympathy. There is no 
question that a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy for the miner prevails. 

“The stubborn, unyielding attitude 
of the-operators, the poor handling 
of the affair on the part of the Gov- 
ernor, the appalling catastrophes 
which have attended the clashes be- 
tween the armed miners and the 
militia—all these have prejudiced the 
public in favor of the ‘man from the 
depths.’ 

“When I went into the coal district 
[I was met by a delegation of those 
interested, miners, operators, and 
those that were working for law and 
order. 

“I did not take sides with any, but 
went to work to relieve suffering 
where I found it. 

“The condition of the miners and 
their families was pitiable. Today 
there are 150 maternity cases in Lud- 
low alone, and 1500 families need 
food and clothing. 

“In the mines of my family we had 
our troubles, but we met the just de- 
mands of our workmen, and today we 
find them raising and educating intel- 
ligent and high types of families that 
will be a credit to any land.” 

Mrs. Brown says she encouraged 
the union instead of antagonizing it. 











ITALY WILL HAVE 
MEN’S LEAGUE 


Enthusiastic Meeting in Rome 
Also Leads to Suffrage Bill in 
Parliament 








The Italian National Council of 
Women, on grounds of policy, object- 
ed to having any public meetings on 
peace or woman suffrage held in con- 
nection with the recent meeting of 
the International Council of Women 
in Rome. They had to yield in re- 
gard to the suffrage, writes Ida H. 
Harper, giving the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw a few minutes at the close of a 
program of five speakers. Luckily 
two of them failed to come, so she 
got a full half hour and made every 
minute count. Her speech was so en- 
thusiastically received that the some- 
what embryonic suffrage society here 
in Rome was emboldened to get up 
an independent meeting in a big hall. 
The movement was headed by Teresa 
Labriola, professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, but not allowed to 
practice her profession. 

The most distinguished suffrage 
leaders in the Council from half a 
dozen different countries volunteered 
to speak; a hall seating about 2,000 
was secured, and it was crowded, one 
fourth of the afternoon audience be- 
ing men. There was the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and as a result, the next 
day a prominent member of the Par- 
liament announced that a Dill for 
woman suffrage would be immediate- 
ly presented and a committee formed 
to promote it. Steps also were taken 
at once to organize a Men's League 
for Woman Suffrage. 

Later I was told that Countess 
Spalletti, president of the Italian 
Council, had spoken for woman suf- 
frage in her opening address, but 
when I asked her she said: “No, I 
did not, but I believe in it; all of us 
are in favor of it but we have to go 
very slowly.” 





Cleveland has a mounted police- 
woman, Miss Pearl E. Kray, whose 
duty it is to patrol the parks and see 
that the park rules are kept. This in- 
volves a ride of 25 miles daily, but 
Miss Kray says she enjoys the work, 








ST. PAUL WOMAN 
ASKS INJUNCTION 


Claims New Charter is Invalid 
Because it Denies Women 
School Vote 








A curious situation has arisen in 


St. Paul. In Minnesota women can 
vote for school and library trustees. 
St. Paul has been the only city in the 
State with a charter which debarred 
women from doing so, Lately it 
adopted a new charter providing for 
a distinct educational department. 
Some of the women saw in this a 
loophole to press their claim for a 
vote. Mrs. Clara E. Hardenbrook suc- 


ceeded in but was not 
allowed to vote at the primary. She 
filed a suit in the district 
court asking an injunction to prevent 
the school and library boards turning 
ver their affairs to the newly-elected 
ifficers, on ground that her constitue 
ional right to vote for and 
ibrary officers was violated. C. W. 
Gordon, A. B. Driscoll, Max E. Toltz, 
William J. Dean and Dr. Burnside 
Foster appear as interveners, backing 
up Mrs. Hardenbrook, and further at- 
tacking the charter on the ground 
that it exceeds its constitutional 
authority. The outcome is awaited 
with much interest. 

The Minnesota Equal Franchise 
League has come out for the amend- 
ment, but some teachers fear to lose 
their positions if they push the mat- 
ter. 


registering, 


has now 


school 


Discrimination has already been 
made in St. Paul against women 
teachers. Four women teachers of 
manual training have failed of reap- 
pointment, because representatives 
of certain organizations of voters de- 
clared that they could not teach chil- 
dren how to saw and drive nails. The 
superintendent of schools knew bet- 
ter, but the school board yielded. 


Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald, Record- 
ing Secretary of the National Suffrage 
Association, is happy over the advent 
of a young son. She and her husband 
hoped that this baby would be a boy, 
as they had already three little 
daughters. The Woman’s Journal ex- 


tends congratulations. 
-—-— 
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SCHOOLHOUSES AND POLLS 


“The first physical step in straightening out our political 
derangement is the use of each public schoolhouse as the polling 
place of its district,” says Edward J, Ward in The Survey. He 
goes on to give reasons: it is economical, convenient, simplify- 
ing, unifying. In addition, he says: 

“It is worthy. The ballot box or voting machine is the in- 
strument of society’s self-determination, to attain which man- 
kind has sacrificed and struggled. Hope of orderly progress for 
the race centers chiefly in the intelligent use of the ballot. The 
instrument of the ballot should have the most nobly significant 
housing the community can give. The public school building 
affords that housing. 

“It is appropriate. Elections are, first and finally, examina- 
tions of public intelligence. The common educational buildings 
are the natural places for the periodic testings of the common 
intelligence. 

“It is educative. In Milwaukee the question whether the 
public schoolhouses should be used as the polling places was re- 
ferred to the school principals, Their vote was unanimously in 
favor of it; the reason being that this use of the school build- 
ings would be a Positive aid in the most important part of the 
children’s training. The central object of the public school is 
development of the capacity for citizenship. The practical diffi- 
culty is to visualize the business of democracy.” 

Incidentally, it would be educative toward equal suffrage. 
For the question would suggest itself irresistibly why the girls 
—after taking all the rest of the training in the public schools— 
should be shut out from the final education of citizenship. 

Already more than five hundred schoolhouses in different parts 
of the country are used as voting places, and the number is con- 
stantly growing. 

This particular reform is markedly helped by woman sut- 
frage. American men mean that all places where their wives 
and daughters go shall be safe and decent, Whenever women 
are given the ballot, one of the first results is a change for the 
better in the polls. In Los Angeles, before woman suffrage, 
these were in barber shops, barns, livery stables, the lobbies of 
cheap hotels and other undesirable surroundings. At the elec- 
tion a year ago, sixty-four of the polling places were in school- 
houses, and the ofhers were unobjectionable. In Chicago, as 
soon as women got the ballot the Polls were. eaned up, and 
at the election last April seventy school buildings were used 9s 
voting places. New York City, with 620 public schools and 554 
other public buildings, still votes in 413 barber shops, besides 
many pool rooms and other such locations. A bill introduced 
in the recent Legislature failed, through the opposition of the 
persons who want to get rent from the city for the use of the 
present premises on election day; and the people of New York 
are still struggling for a law which will permit the use of their 
schoolhouses as voting centers. A. 8. B. 








“Life” offered a prize for the best essay on “Feminism.” 
It received 2847 essays, and adjudged the prize to one which 
solemnly affirms: “Man is designed to do the labor of the 
world.” It is hard to fancy what would become of the world 
if all the women—and especially all the mothers of families— 
should fold their hands and cease to do any work. But then, 
“Life” is a funny magazine. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman is to speak at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on July 14, on “The Waste of Domestic Industry.” The 
Chautauqua Weekly says that she “is recognized as one of the 
most striking and influential representatives of the modern 
feminist movement in its rational and dignified aspects.” The 
anti-suffragists insist that the suffragists must boycott Mrs. 
Gilman or be regarded as believers in the destruction of the 
home and all manner of demoralization. Will they venture to 
make the same charge against this great religious assembly? 





As yet no one has pointed to Huerta as a proof of the 
unfitness of all men for politics. 





“The invasion of women into industry” is sometimes repre- 
sented as a by-product of the equal suffrage movement, Long 
before the suffrage movement began, women were toiling at the 
roughest work for starvation wages, just as in many European 
countries where the equal rights movement is yet in its infancy 
we see women today working in the fields, carrying hods of 
bricks, yoke@ to carts with dogs, and even hauling canal boats. 
Charles Edwin Perkins writes in the Chicago Unity: 

“In the mines of England and Scotland women drew cars of 
coal through holes in the earth too low and narrow to admit 
the smallest donkey. They were fitted with a harness, got 
down on all fours, and, with a chain or rope running under 
them, hauled their loads. The tunnel roofs dripped water, pools 
stood in depressions. The rags which hung upon the women 
scarcely hid their bodies, These conditions were discovered and 
brought before Parliament by Lord Ashley’s commission in 
1843. Little girls as young as six worked in the mines. Women 
were found toiling there who were close to the crisis of mother- 
hood. Both sexes worked in the same shifts, women stripped 
to the waist like the men and boys, owing to the heat. Some 
of the conditions brought to light by Lord Ashley’s commission 
would seem incredible were not the cruelty of human greed so 
well attested.” 

It is nothing new that women should work for wages out 
side their homes. The new thing is that they now have access 
to some of the pleasanter and better-paid occupations; and this 
the equal rights movement has unquestionably helped to bring 
about. A. 8S. B. 


WOMEN AND MINISTERS 


The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: “The right of a State 
senator of Maryland to take his seat is being: questioned on the 
ground that he is a clergyman. The constitution of that State 
is specific on the point. It provides: ‘No minister or preacher 
of the gospel of any religious creed or denomination shall be elig- 
ible as senator or delegate.’ 

“One wonders why a clergyman should be considered so 
dangerous. Did the framers of the constitution consider the 
Legislature beneath the ambition of a clergyman? Few men of 
the cloth seek political preferment; but it strikes one as a marked 
anachronism that such a provision should exist in any of our 
constitutions.” 

Many of the reasons commonly given for excluding women 
from suffrage and from office would apply equally well to a 
clergyman. He ought not to be contaminated; he is sometimes 
unpractical; he already has indirect influence; if he had no vote 
and was ineligible to office he would have more influence, because 
he would then necessarily be disinterested and nonpartisan, and 
legislators would recognize that any request he might make would 
be unselfish. Yet we do not find clergymen in other States 
clamoring to be put under the Maryland rule. 

What nonsense it is, all this so-called argument against equal 
rights for women! A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND THE CHURCH 


When suffragists lately asked the pastors of all denomina- 
tions to speak of the question from their pulpits, the antis sent 
out a circular letter to the clergy, urging them not to do so, 
and warning them that it would offend some members of their 
flock. This called out the following noble words from Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise: 

“I do not believe that such action would be a cause of 





offense to many of my congregation, for I know that most of] 


the men and women in my congregation are just-minded 
enough to see the rightfulness of equal suffrage. But permit 
me to make clear to you that I would introduce the subject into 
my pulpit even though it were a cause of offense to many of 
the congregation. It is the office of the pulpit not to avoid giving 
offense, but to battle against wrong-doing and injustice. It is 
the business of the pulpit not to be fearful of offending mem- 
bers of the congregation, but it must always remain the 
deepest concern of the pulpit to avoid justifying wrong, or in 
silence suffering wrong to be done. I would much rather 
offend many of my congregation by speaking the truth and the 
right as I see it on behalf of equal suffrage than gain approval 
by being silent touching the great wrong of withholding suf- 
frage from women. 

“Assuming from your letter to the churches of the State 
that you are interested in the well-being of the church, I beg 
to say that ‘you are doing the church a great wrong in seeking 
tc persuade it to take a position which will be hurtful to its 
interests. The church must in all ages and in all lands stand 
as the guardian of the interests of justice and righteousness. 
The denial of suffrage to women in our democracy is unjust 
and unrighteous,—nay, more than that, it is immoral and irre- 
ligious. Therefore my pulpit, far from refraining from dealing 
with the subject, will do what it can, as long as I remain its 
occupant, to further the suffrage cause.” 


WOMEN AND PRISONS 


The fine work done by Miss Katherine Bement Davis as 
Commissioner of Correction in New York City is winning ad- 
miration even from those who thought in advance that a 








,| woman would not be adequate to 80 responsible a post. Miss 


Davis has lately given in the New York Tribune some of her 
reasons for believing in votes for women. She points out the 
slow growth of prison reform. After referring to the work 
done by Elizabeth Fry in England nearly a hundred years ago, 
Miss Davis continues: 

“Many of the measures she advocated as a result of the 
conditions which she found among prisoners, and especially 
among the women prisoners, have only lately been realized. 
Some of the conditions against which she struggled are still 
to be found among the prisoners of her country and of the 
United States. Supervision of women by men, lack of classifi- 
cation aad idleness are still to be found in prisons all over the 
land. 

“Prison reform has always been a subject which appeals 
to women. The Women’s Prison Association of New York is 
an example of what has been accomplished by women without 
the vote. After a hard struggle they succeeded in establish- 
ing the State Reformatory at Bedford. For three years in suc- 
cession bills for the establishment of this reformatory were 





introduced in the Legislature at Albany and were rejected. 





It was only when Mrs, Abby Hopper Gibbons, then more than 
ninety years old, travelled to Albany and appeared before a 
joint committee, that the measure was carried. The woman- 
liness and personal charm, the courage and motherliness of 
this venerable lady won all hearts and carried through the bill. 
This has been the traditional method by which women have 
won the measures which they advocate. 

““Today in our own Workhouse in New York we have 
crowded together women old and young, diseased and well, 
first offenders and those steeped in crime. They live under 
unsanitary conditions. They have no outdoor exercise. They 
have no industrial training, and it is a question whether they 
are not worse when they have completed their term in the 
Workhouse than they were before. I do not wish to allege that 
I believe none of these eonditions would exist if women had 
suffrage. I do believe, however, that women, whether they be- 
long to the leisure class, to the great body of self-supporting 
women, or even to those lower down in the social scale, would 
be more readily roused to action in the direction of reforms 
than an equal number of men. 

“We need not only the intelligent interest of women but 
the backing of the ballot to secure immediate results. Had 
we all the charm of Barrie’s Leonora, we should only need to 
appear before the Board of Estimate or the Board of Aldermen. 
Unfortunately, Leonora is only one in a thousand; but put the 
ballot into the hands of the ordinary woman and she has a 
weapon far more powerful than charm. 

“I do not believe the ballot for women is going to bring 
about the millennium. It has not come in the United States 
through all our years of democracy, and ‘God Almighty made 
the women to match the men.’ But we cannot afford to ignore 
the woman’s point of view. With the ballot in the hands of 
women, we have double the number and more than double the 
variety of the material on which to draw. 

“There is no special way in which I believe that suffrage 
for women will help the cause of prison reform in greater meas- 
ure than in matters of health, and in assisting the upward 
trend of affairs in civic matters generally. But I believe that 
the women’s vote will be the tool which will hasten the day 
when penal institutions can be a matter of pride, rather than 
a reproach to our citizens.” 

It is worthy of note that the women who have accom- 
plished the most good without the ballot believe that still more 
good could be achieved if they and other women had it. Mrs. 
Abby Hopper Gibbons was a life-long suffragist. The women 
with the greatest personal influence, from Jane Addams down, 
are most of them convinced that women ought not to be lim- 
ited to personal influence as their only tool for doing good. 

A. S, B. 


SUFFRAGE AND STRIKES 


Strikes accompanied with rioting and serious loss of life 
have now broken out in Italy. No one suggests that this is a 
result of the granting of manhood suffrage in that country; nor 
does anyone claim that it shows the unfitness of all men to vote, 
or even of all Italians. Judge Lindsey has well said that labor 
disturbances are like a boil, breaking out now here, now there, 
due to an impure condition of the blood. Sometimes they happen 
in a place where women vote, offener in a place where they do 
not, but in no case are they due to the form of suffrage that pre- 
vails; their causes are always economic. 

It is just announced from Prussia that the government has 
decided not to consent to any change in the present system of 
suffrage, under which about one-fourth of the men elect three- 
fourths of the members of Parliament. 

Prussia has no violent labor disturbances going on just now, 
but Italy, which has granted manhood suffrage, has a lot of them. 
According to the anti-suffrage method of reasoning, this would 
show that the Prussian system of elections is right, and that 
manhood suffrage is wrong. But it makes all the difference in 
the world whether the slaughter is in Italy or in Colorado. 

A. % BB. 





Two hundred and twenty conventions, with more than 500,000 
accredited delegates, are expected to meet at San Francisco 
during the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 
Among these are twenty-one agricultural societies, twenty busi- 
ness, twenty-one educational, thirty-five fraternal, seven genea- 
logical, twenty-three Greek letter fraternities, fifteen govern- 
mental and civic societies, five historical and literary, fifteen 
industrial, nine labor, eleven professional, eight religious, nine- 
teen scientific, and seven social service. And the delegates to 
all of them will go away knowing something more about woman 
suffrage than when they arrived. 





The anti-suffragists pursue a silly policy in reiterating the 
charge that suffragists favor “free love,” whatever that may 
mean. Doubtless there are among suffragists those who hold 
curiously elastic views on morality and marriage. Also doubt- 
less there are among anti-suffragists those who hold similarly 
curious views. The doctrine of “free love” is by no stretch of 
the imagination a tenet or teaching of equal suffrage. The 
Antis should abandon their absurd attack.—Boston Evening 
Record. 





Congressman Sydney Anderson of Minnesota says that the 
suffrage sentiment in his State is growing, and he believes it 
is so strong that the next legislature will submit the question to 
the voters. He added that the success of woman suffrage in Nor- 
way had exerted much influence in making woman suffrage 
popular in Minnesota, where there are a great many people of 
Norwegian descent. 


WANTED, CLEAN MILK 


A clean milk bill has been defeated year after year in Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, who is much interested 
in the measure, but who is also an ardent anti-suffragist, gives 
in the Boston WMerald the figures of a series of epidemics due to 
unclean milk and asks mournfully: 

“Do we not remember the pain and sorrow of those times? 
Have we forgotten the months of suffering which followed for 
many of the victims? How long must these things be? Will 
an apathetic public allow its accredited representatives longer to 
barter its children for politics?” 

Mrs. Putnam should study the excellent clean milk regula- 
tions of Idaho and several other places where women vote, Chil- 
dren are less likely to be bartered for politics where their moth- 
ers have the ballot. A. 8. B, 
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OLIVE SCHREINER’S QUEST 

At a suffrage meeting in England the other day, Olive 
Schreiner said: 

“Many years ago, when as a child of nine I first began to 
think upon the question of the franchise, I failed to see any 
reason which could appeal to a thoughtful, rational mind why 
the franchise should be given to human beings on the basis 
of their sexual differences. Throughout the course of a long 
life I have been seeking to find this reason, and I have not done 
so, 80 now I feel I never shall. Therefore I am in favor of giv- 
ing the franchise to women.” 


ON TRAINING CITIZENS 


It is woman’s crowning glory to train citizens, according 
to Mrs. A. J. George, a prominent anti-suffragist. This, she in- 
sists, is a more sacred calling than citizenship itself. 

Perhaps so, but why therefore exclude women from full 
citizenship? ‘ 

Imagine this advice to a budding young Man— 

“Reginald, it will be your sphere in life to train plumbers, 
but you must not learn the tfade yourself.” 

Or— 

“Caspar, it will be your crowning glory to educate great 
violinists in their art, and therefore you must never touch a 
violin.” 

How can any boy realize his own innate possibilities for 
citizenship when he spends a large part of his early life with 
two political nonentities, his mother and his school teacher?— 

Every woman, 


SUFFRAGE AND EDUCATION 


There are some curious “kinks” in the anti-suffrage mind. 
When Colorado, after ten years of equal suffrage, attained the 
highest rank in the United States in some important educational 
respects, the antis refused to look upon this as any argument 
in favor of votes for women. During the last ten years, some 
other States have advanced ahead of Colorado, and now the antis 
insist that this must be the women’s fault. They do not men- 
tion that another suffrage State—Washington—now stands at 
the very head. ’ 

The following correspondence in the Paterson (N. J.) Press 
of June 2, 1914, will be of interest: 











To the Editor of The Press, 

Sir: At the first public anti-suffrage meeting in Paterson Mrs. 
Goodwin stated that Colorado’s educational standard had fallen 
curing the last ten years, from first to tenth place, and that Sen- 
ator Helen Ring Robinson had said that during that time the 
educational work had been entirely under the control of the 
women; thus implying that the women had been instrumental 
in lowering the standard, Miss Pierce wrote to Senator Robin- 
son telling her of these statements, and received the following 
reply: 

Senate Chamber, State of Colorado, 
Denver, May 24, 1914. 
Miss Jennie E. Pierce, rr 1 
385 Ellison street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

My dear Miss Pierce: When your letter anent the standing 
of Colorado educationally reached Denver, I was absent at “the 
seat of war” in Southern Colorado. Since then I have been too 
busy with the special session of our General Assembly and other 
matters growing out of our industrial warfare to give the sub- 
ject the attention it called for. 

Now when I find a little lull in which I can reply to your 
questions, I am struck with the fact that these two subjects, 
“industrial warfare” and educational status, bear a very close 
relation to each other. 

During the last ten years the so-called “Rockefeller inter- 
ests” and other great Eastern aggregations of capital have been 
using our Southern coal fields as a dumping ground for ignorant 
foreigners, gathered there from all the corners of Europe and 
Asia, because they were more easily exploited than English- 
speaking miners, The two counties which those interests have 
dominated during those past ten years—Huerfano and Las Ani- 
mas—contain only one eighteenth of the population of the State, 
but one third of all the illiteracy. 

To this fact, and this alone, is due the somewhat poorer 
showing which Colorado makes educationally now as compared 
with her position ten years ago. We women are willing to take 
our share of the blame for the situation as I have outlined it— 
an industrial (not educational) blame—which we share with 
practically every State in the Union, 

I should add, however, that I can find no authority for those 
special figures which you quote Mrs. Goodwin as giving. I have 
never said that education in Colorado was “entirely under the 
control of women.” I may have said that the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has been a woman ever since the 
suffrage was granted to women. Other high educational posi- 
tions are, however, still held in great part by men. 

If you happened to see my article in the New York Inde- 
pendent of April 20, you will have observed that the woman ele- 
ment in public life is given credit for some very advanced edu- 
cational legislation effected during the regular session of our 
General Assembly last year. Of course, however, that legisla- 
tion has not yet had time to affect statistics. 

Trusting that this information may be of some help to you 
and with best wishes for the success of “the cause,” I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Helen Ring Robinson. 





If we are right in thinking that the emphasis of political 
thought today tends toward protecting the family and uphold- 
ing the standards of comfort and decency for the upbringing of 
the next generation, may we not believe that woman, long pri- 
marily concerned by habit atid experience with the welfare of 
the household, may safely be Called upon to vote? Suffrage for 
Women is not the final word in human freedom, but it is the 
hext step in the onward march.—Julia C. Lathrop. 





“Screeching hell cats” is the name a prominent Southern 
editor gives to the women who want to vote. Did not some of 


of the antis lately suggest that some of the suffragists were lack-|tions of the day in order to fulfill her mission as a wife and 
mother. 


ing in courtesy? 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


The fight for women’s rights in the United States has been 
a matter of slow but unfaltering progress. It has been more 
markedly an educational movement than any of the reform move- 
ments since the government was founded. It has been a slow 
and gradual awakening of consciousness to forms of injustice 
that were so deep-rooted in civilization that few people in the 
world prior to the middle of the last century ever even thought 
about them. 

It is a far cry from the days when Lucy Stone, as a young 
woman, with the vision and patience of a prophet, went about. 
from town to town tacking up her little handbills, which an- 
nounced that she would speak on woman’s rights. Of course the 
crowd in the “corner grocery” jeered at her. That was only 
natural, for it has always been so much easier to jeer than to 
think, 

Now thousands attend the meetings that are called for equal 
suffrage, and hundreds of thousands applaud the women in the 
big cities as they parade with music and banners in honor of 
the victories they have already won and to forward the move- 
ment for complete equal suffrage in the land.—Boston Globe. 


A LOSING FIGHT 


The organizers sent to Montana by the New York antis have 
formed a local anti-suffrage league in Butte. The Anaconda Stan- 
dard says that 35 women attended its last meeting. 

“A letter was read from Mrs. Catherine T. Balch, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage Association, congratulating the 
Butte women on the formation of the association here, and urg- 
ing them to extend their influence to other States where suf- 
frage is being sought. The letter closed with these words: 

“Tf we can only prevent any suffrage gains this year, we 
shall surely have a strong enough national organization by next 
year to hold the country until this mad craze has passed.’” 

Expecting the suffrage movement to subside is as foolish 
as the act of the man who sat down on a river bank to wait till 
the water should all have flowed past. 


COMMENT ON SEATTLE 


The Congregationalist says in its department, “From Our 
Western Window”: 

People who thought the election of “Hi” Gill as mayor of 
Seattle a very strange thing found this phenomenon surpassed 
when he proceeded to his “first important task,” the choice of a 
police chief. His selection has been so notable, and even mysti- 
fying to the outside, that it offers an opportunity to comment 
somewhat at length upon it. Indeed, it brings up the problem 
which is rapidly becoming uppermost in many cities just now, 
namely the police problem. Mr. Gill has settled it in Seattle by 
an admirable and astonishing appointment, the man who, backed 
by the churches and the reform element generally, has been a 
consistent opponent of the Gill policies hitherto, and even his 
rival in the late nomination contest—Austin E. Griffiths. That 
in the City Council he has been an advocate of playgrounds, 
educational measures and popular advance generally is suffi- 
cient to indicate his attitude to~tife and human welfare. Of 
his acceptance of the appointment, the leading Seattle paper re- 
marked: “Mr. Griffiths’s acceptance of the office of chief of police 
cannot be considered in any other light than a sacrifice on his 
part, willingly undergone for the good of the community.” 

Even Reporter Was Impressed 

Even the secular reporter was impressed with the signifi- 
cance of the meeting between the new mayor and the new chief 
at the inaugural exercises: “It marked the beginning of an ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the city by a mayor always bit- 
terly opposed by the church element, and whose name had for 
long been associated with the looser elements of things munici- 
pal, and who had chosen for the most responsible office within 
his gift a man always his political opponent, an elder in a church 
and a man whose name had ever been associated with those 
things for which Mr. Gill was not supposed to stand.” 

“Seattle Will Remain Clean” 

After all, what other solution of the difficult police problem 
shall we seek? There is a good deal of loose and plausible ex- 
cuse mongering done for the police department, saying that it 
is “no better than the people deserve,” and so on. But the fact 
is that few of the departments are headed and officered in the 
spirit that ought to prevail on a level with the rest of our com- 
munity life. Des Moines has just tried out the experiment of a 
Congregational deacon: Seattle will now work with a Presby- 
terian elder. And if the result in the one city is as happy as in 
the other, we may not wonder at the confident prediction of Dr. 
Mark A. Matthews of the First Presbyterian Church: “Remem- 
ber, Seattle is clean and will remain clean!” 

What a fine thing for Mayor “Hi” if Gillism comes to mean 
not city-wide laxity, but Christian policemanship! 




















Which is the worse spectacle, the riot of the conservatives in 
the House of Commons, solely with the view of obstructing Irish 
home rule, or the riotous scenes in the London theater in which 
the king and queen were present at a matinee performance along 
with the unruly suffragettes?—Graphic, 





A splendid month’s work was reported at the last board meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts W. i. A. The series of two-day con- 
ferences held in eleven large counties has been very successful, 
and the number of local branches of the Association has been 
increased to 99. Each county conference has included a suffrage 
school, a work conference, and a whole series of meetings, indoors 
and outdoors, before all sorts of audiences. In Middlesex County, 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO? 


Will you fill in the following blanks to the best of your abil- 
ity, realizing as you do it that each little bit of Journal work 
done by a reader encourages others and upholds the management, 
making their work easier and the common goal nearer? 

If you have never done anything for the national suffrage 
paper, will you begin now? If you have done much, it will be 
easier for you to do more now. Lacking large financial resources, 
we are dependent on the co-operation of all our readers. Will 
you do your utmost? 

When you have filled in as many blanks as possible, cut out 
the list and mail it to The Woman's Journal, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

1. Will you get a new subscriber? 

2. Will you put The Woman’s Journal in a library? 

3. Will you pay a year’s subscription for some newspaper? 
4. Will ou put an advertisement of The Woman’s Journal 
in a newspaper? 

5. Will you sell 10 Woman’s Journals per week? 

6. Will you get someone else to sell 10 papers per week? 

7. Will you sell papers at every suffrage meeting in your 
vicinity? 

8. Will you have subscription blanks at each suffrage meet- 
ing and ask the chairman of the meeting to say you will take 
subscriptions? 

eo? Will you purchase one share of stock in The Woman's 
Journal Corporation at $100.00 per share? 

10. Will you try to get someone else to buy a share of stock? 

11. Will you lend. your Journal to a neighbor? 

12. Will you send a donation to be used toward running ex- 
penses? 

13. Will you tell as many people as possible about The 
Woman’s Journal? 

14, Will you canvass the members of your league for sub- 
scriptions? 

15. Can you send us the name of a man or woman who may 
want to make us a donation? 

16. Will you send The Woman’s Journal to your legislator, 
your doctor, dentist, lawyer, dressmaker, a school teacher or a 
minister? 

17. Will you display a Woman’s Journal poster where it 
will be seen by possible subscribers? 

18. Will you write to a friend, urging her to subscribe for 
The Woman’s Journal? 

19, Will you ask everyone to subscribe for The Journal who 
talks to you of suffrage? P 

20. Will you explain how important it is that no suffragist 
discontinue her subscription? A. E. R. 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER'S VIEW 


A suffragist from East Orange, N. J., writes to the Woman’s 
Journal this week: 

“A few days ago, a friend handed me several back numbers 
of The Woman’s Journal. It was my first acquaintance with The 
Journal, and I was agreeably surprised. To use a moderate term 
and a trite expression, it is, in my humble opinion, well written 
and a mine of information on the suffrage question. I feel that I 
have missed a lot in being without it so long, and my subscrip- 
tion is being forwarded. 

“It has occurred to me that there are probably many others 
who would be glad to read The Journal were they aware of its 
worth. And I am wondering whether you could not arrange some 
plan by which its present readers could distribute free sample 
copies among those who are interested in woman suffrage—which 
is everybody. I should think that the paid circulation might 
be doubled in this way in a short time. The Woman’s Journal 
needs no other booming than to place it in the readers’ hands. 
It is ‘there with the goods.’ ”’ 

Sample copies will be furnished on request. There must be 
thousands who need nothing but an introduction to The Journal 
to make them ardent and active. A &. &. 


PAY UNDER PROTEST 


The income tax which may be paid till June 30 will be paid 

under protest by many women. The Woman Suffrage Party in 

New York has printed the following slip, to enclose with the tax: 
“Taxation Without Representation Is Tyranny!” 

This Tax is paid under protest by a Woman Taxpayer. 

If the Government takes the taxes of women it should 

GIVE THEM THE VOTE. 

















The Republicans in the House have been nagging the Demo- 
crats because the majority party has refused to allow a vote on 
suffrage. The Republicans have carried this to such an extent 
that they will be compelled to favor voting on suffrage if they 
ever get control of the House, and it is difficult to see how they 
can avoid endorsing suffrage in the next national platform, says 
our Congressional Committee. 


NO EASY WAY OUT 


Letters from several clergymen, advising that the hunger- 
strikers be allowed to die, are published in the Evening Standard, 
which is waging an anti-suffrage war. This has often been pro- 
posed; but, as the Home Secretary said in Parliament some 
months ago, many of these women ask nothing better than to 
die for the cause, and if they were allowed to do so, it would 
create prejudice against the government. Bernard Shaw says 
that if Dr. Crippen had proposed to starve himself, the govern- 
ment would have answered, “Die and be damned;” but that if 
the militants died, “it is the government that would be damned.” 
While their methods are all wrong, these misguided enthusiasts 








21 meetings were held in two days, in Hampshire County, 19. The|®"e very different from ordinary criminals. 





series closed this week with rousing meetings in New Bedford 
and Brockton. The collections have been good, covering the cost 
of the mass meetings, and the press reports have been fine. 





“As for suffrage, that remains an open question,” said Mrs. 
Pennybacker, President of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, when she was interviewed as to this burning question 
by the Chicago Record-Herald, upon her arrival in that city. 
“Personally I approve of it because I think the highest type cf 
woman must be interested in politics and in all the vital ques- 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietora, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates, 





























I would like to see all women up-to-date.” 
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FIND SUFFRAGE 
IS PRACTICAL 


Australian Opponents Have For- 
gotten they Ever Objected to 
Votes for Women 








Mrs. A. Watson-Lister of Australia, 
who is now visiting this country, says 
that all the objections to equal suf- 
frage have vanished in the light of 
practical experience. 

All the politicians have forgotten 
that they ever opposed it—and hope 
the women will forget it also. Frank 
Madden, in 1895, was one of its bitter- 
est opponents, and said the woman 
suffragists were a lot of shrieking 
cockatoos, thereby showing equal ig- 
norance of the suffrage movement and 
of natural history, since the cockatoo 
that shrieks is the male. Mr. Madden, 
in 1914, having become Speaker of the 
House, said: “The biggest mistake I 
ever made in my life was when I op- 
posed the enfranchisement of women, 
and I am prepared to take back all I 
said.” 

Suffrage in Australia has done much 
to conserve the home, all legislation 
tending to that end, Mrs. Watson-Lis- 
ter says, Australia has one of the 
best systems of laws regulating fac- 
tories, and women have much better 
conditions under which to work. The 
Australia and 
in the 


infant death rate of 
New Zealand is the lowest 
world. The rising generation of boys 


will not have to discuss whether their 


mothers shall have the vote They 
are brought up with the idea of per- 
fect equality, and that means a great 
deal for the respect and dignity of 


womanhood, 


WOMEN JUSTIFY 
CLAIM TO VOTE 


Ex-Vice-President Fairbanks 
Supports Suffrage at New Har- 
mony Centennial 

“The ballot in the hands of woman 
firebrand, but a 
steadying, wholesome influence,” de- 
clared Charles W. Fairbanks, former 
Vice-President of the United States, 
who was the principal speaker on 


has not been a 


the Woman’s Day program on June 9, 
in connection with the centennial 
celebration being held at New Har- 
mony, Ind. 

“By what divine patent do men 


monopolize political power?” he con 


tinued, “The right of women to vote 
has been conferred in many States; 
the experiment has not proven disas 
trous. There were prophets of evil 


when it was attempted, but the rafters 
of the Republic have not fallen, Chaos 
has not come; on the contrary, or- 
derly progress has been maintained. 

“We should heed “past experience, 
avoiding the errors committed in our 
immaturity. No thoughtful person 
fails to realize that we shall need the 
combined wisdom of both men. and 
women in meeting the many prob- 
lems which will confront us from time 
to time in our social and political af 
fairs.” 

Mrs. Della Mann Owen and Mrs, 
Rachel Fauntleroy, two of the charter 
members of what was, perhaps, the 
first woman’s club in the United 
States, attended the celebration. It 
was at the old Fauntleroy home in 
New Harmony that the Minerva Club 
was organized in 1859. 

“The women of the South will vote 
not because they want to vote, but 
because it will be their duty to purify 
the morals of the country,” said the 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Vines, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Charlotte, N 
C., who preached the commencement 
sermon at the Aiken (S. C.) Insti- 
tute. The theatre was crowded 
to overflowing to hear Dr. Vines. He 
told the graduating class that woman 
suffrage was destined to be universal 
throughout the country. According to 
the press reports, he ‘made a wonder- 
ful appeal to the young manhood to 
purify the politics of the southland 
and to uphold its traditions.” 


Mrs. Susan W. Ball has been made 
chairman of the Speakers’ Bureau of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
wanting a suffrage speaker should ap- 
ply to her at 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ion, and should send her a report of 
the meeting afterward, 


Anyone 








CLUB MEMBERS» 
FAVOR SUFFRAGE 


New York Council Endorses 
Equal Suffrage Platform and 
Boycotts Erotic Magazines 








Two hundred women from all parts 
of Long Island, who attended the 19th | 
annual convention of the Long Island 
Council of Women’s Clubs, at Jamaica, 
passed a resolution favoring the bal- 
lot for women. 

A resolution condemning the offen- 
sive exploitation of sex problems in 
present-day fiction met with no oppo- 
sition. The women pledged them- 
selves to cease buying magazines 
which contain demoralizing fiction. 


CAMPAIGN STATES 
FULL OF LIFE 


Montana and Nevada Women 
Report Gain in Numbers and 
Enthusiasm 











The Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Reno, Nev., has adopted the 
following resolution: “We shall do 
all in our power to promote the great 
cause of woman suffrage vigorously 
and persistently.” 

A small anti-suffrage organization 
has been formed among Reno women. 
At the recént banquet of the Liberal 
Culture Club at Butte, Mont., woman 
suffrage was the topic. There was a 
symposium by six speakers, and a 
thorough discussion by at least ten 
Only one anti could be pre- 
vailed upon to present that side of the 
question. The vote was overwhelm- 


others, 


ingly in favor of equal suffrage. 
Self-denial week brought financial 
returns to the suffrage headquarters 
at Butte, 

Many indifferent people have been 
won over in Helena by Mrs. Grace 
Cotterill’s speeches before the labor 
unions, the women's clubs and other 
gatherings, 

The Montana State Federation of 
week at 
Lewistown, Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
chairman of Montana Equal Suffrage 
State Central Committee, gave a stir- 


Women's Clubs met last 


ring address which was enthusias- 
tically received. 


SHAMEFUL SCENE 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Conditions at Cumberland Town 
Election Arouse Indignation of 
Patriotic Citizens 








Residents of Cumberland, R. L, de- 
clare the conditions at the recent an- 
nual town election were the worst 
Republicans, 
backed by saloon keepers and others, 
were furnishing free drinks to the 
electors of every district in the hope 
of getting their vote, which would 
be in support of the Police Commis- 
sion. Conditions were so offensive 
that some Republicans voted the 
Democratic ticket in the attempt to 
break up the ring. 

Protest of Patriotic Suffragist 

One of the patriotic women of 
Rhode Island writes: “This hap- 
ened in the same State where re- 
‘ently a committee of five men suc- 
‘eeded in smothering the Presiden- 
tial Suffrage bill in committee. De- 
spite resolutions innumerable, de- 
spite endorsements, petitions and all 
kinds of so-called indirect influence, 
vithout a reason, five of these quasi 
representatives of the people refused 
‘ven to let the bill come out into the 
open, so that we might distinguish 
yur friends from our enemies. 

“We say,” she adds, “that this is 
the ‘zone of conservatism.’ Well, 
when the political atmosphere at- 
tains such an air of filth, corruption 
ind desecration of the ballot box, it 
seems high time that some of us 
lropped our conservative veneer and 
came out boldly for thorough and im- 
mediate reform.” 


hey have ever seen. 





Charles M. Thomson, member of the 
House from the 10th Congressional 
district of Illinois, is out with a flat- 
footed declaration in favor of woman 
suffrage. “There is not one sound 
reason,” said he, “that I have ever 
heard advanced why woman should 
be denied the right to vote. The real 
question is not why women should 
have the ballot. The question is why 
she should not have it.” 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Registered 
u.s. Pat. on. §S “Geod” Cecoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Esta 


blished 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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ALL IN POLITICS 
AT PRESENT TIME 


Speaker Says Government Now 
Affects Everything in Home, 
Even Tomato Catsup _ 














“The phrase, ‘“Woman’s place is in 
the home,” simply expresses the truth 
that the majority of American women 
are home-makers and mothers; that 
into the hands of the women of the 
nation it has been given to see that 
the homes are clean and fit places to 
live in, to care for the early training 
and education of the children, and to 
prepare the food supply of practically 
the entire nation,” said Florence Lus- 
comb in a recent address at North 
Adams, Mass. ‘Men have built our 
cities, invented our machinery, and or- 
ganized our industries. It is a won- 
derful work that men have accom- 
plished, but not one whit Iess wonder- 
ful or important is the work of the 
women, and the safety and prosperity 
of the country depends upon its being 
well done, For the welfare of the na- 
tion, then, women must be given the 
power to do their work well. When 
we find that everything that comes in- 
to the home today is tied up ir poli- 
tics and law, then we realize that 
women cannot make ideal homes un- 
less they can also make laws. The 
purity of our tomato catsup depends 
upon the passage and enforcement of 
our pure food laws, the inspection of 
our slaughter-houses by the govern- 
ment determines whether or not we 
shall eat tainted meat, the enforce- 
ment of our sweatshop laws decide 
whether we shall buy scarlet fever 
along with our winter overcoat, and 
our drinking water is clean or dirty 
largely according as our politics is 
clean or dirty. The woman who is 
not willing to go to a polling booth 
once or twice a year and drop a little 
piece of paper into a box for the bet- 
ter protection of her home, is a poor 
citizen and also a poor homemaker.” 





Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman 
of the Congressional Committee, spent 
last week in Chicago looking after 
the Chicago headquarters. Mrs. Sher- 
man M. Booth has gone to Chicago 
for a short visit, after devoting sev- 
eral weeks to suffrage work in the cap- 
ital. The Congressional Committee 
headquarters in Washington is now in 
charge of Mrs. Antoinette Funk. 





Albany turned out in force last Sat- 
urday to witness the beautiful suf- 
frage parade, with its many divisions. 
James Lees Laidlaw led the men’s 
section. Everyone marched cheer- 
fully, despite the great heat. The 
parade was followed by several mass 
meetings, addressed by George Foster 
Peabody, James Lees Laidlaw, Miss 
Elsie Vandergrift, Mrs. Frances 
Maule Bjorkman and Mrs. Katherine 
Hulst Gavit., 





Mrs. Annie T. Auerbach of Brook- 
line, who was one of the most ener- 
getic workers in the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. many years ago, and chair- 
man of its press department, has re- 
turned to active service, after being 
jong withdrawn from it through fam- 
ily demands upon her. She is putting 
in two days a week gratuitously in do- 
ing research work for the editor of 
The Woman’s Journal. 
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SUFFRAGE VOTE 
DUE THIS FALL 


Campaign States Work Hard 
Preparing to Win Victory at 


a 
a 
’ » 


Polls Next November 





In Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, 
North and South Dakota a woman suf- 
frage amendment will be submitted to 
the voters in November. Montana 
seems to be in particular danger of 
granting the franchise to women, if 
one may judge by anti-suffrage activ- 
ities. Miss Minnie Bronson of New 
York and Miss Clara Markeson of 
Ohio are already there, and Miss 
Marjorie Dorman, secretary of the 
Wage Earners’ Anti-Suffrage League, 
left New York a few days ago to 
“save Montana.” She wore a khaki 
riding suit and carried a saddle bag 
full of literature for the miners. 
“Gen.” Rosalie Jones and “Col.” Ida 
Craft will follow ‘her trail closely so 
that they may crystalize the suffrage 
sentiment always aroused by anti 
speeches. - 

There is a rumor that one of the 

most powerful business interests of 
Montana—of the whole country, in 
fact,—is opposing equal suffrage, and 
that the wife of one of its officials 
recently spent the afternoon in a taxi- 
cab calling on the wives of the com- 
pany’s employees and urging them to 
join the Anti-Suffrage Association. 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, former 
Field Secretary of the National Suf- 
frage Association, is president of the 
Montana Suffrage Association, and 
has been doing fine work in the or- 
ganization of that State. Miss Jane 
Thomson, the new field secretary of 
the National, is now in Montana, and 
will divide the summer months among 
the campaign States. Dr. Anna H. 
Shaw will spend August, September 
and October on a speaking tour 
through them, 
Among the workers in North Da- 
kota will be Mr. Melvin Davis Hil- 
dreth, who, having just completed his 
year’s work at Columbia University, 
will have charge of the press work 
for the State Suffrage Association, of 
which his mother is a district vice- 
president. 


NEVADA EDITORS 
UPHOLD JUSTICE 


Newspapers Refuse to be Intimi- 
dated When Multi-Millionaire 
Wingfield Threatens With- 
drawal 








The “Expositor” of Ely, Nevada, 
says editorially: 

“The antis are organizing for the 
campaign on the woman suffrage is- 
sue. The Expositor knows this to be 
a fact, for it has been ‘approached’ 
and, of course, is properly indignant 
over the intimated insult. George 
Wingfield’s string of papers is already 
engaged in the preliminary skirmish. 
Thus far no one has shown sufficient 
skill in the art of controversy to cope 
successfully with Field Marshal Miss 
Anne Martin, in command of all the 
suffrage forces.” 

Mr. Wingfield is Nevada’s only 
multimillionaire. It is said that he 
has sought to intimidate the voters 
of the State by threatening to leave 
with all his investments if woman suf- 
frage wins. Many humorous and in- 
dignant comments in the Nevada and 
California press followed Mr. Wing- 
field’s threat. Miss Anne Martin has 
a number of letters on file from Ne- 
vada newspapers proving that it will 
be impossible to subsidize them 
against the movement for political 
justice to Nevada women. 

“It may be because Illinois is the 
latest State to come into line on the 
suffrage question that the yellow 
badges of the transportation and other 
‘committees, and the yellow arm bands 
of the ushers and pages at the Bien- 
nial, with their black lettering, seem 
strikingly significant to those who are 
familiar with the ‘Votes for Women’ 
banners so much in the front of late,” 
says the Christian Science Monitor. 

“*Even the pincushions!’ laughingly 
protested a visitor to the room at the 
Auditorium Hotel which has served 
the local committee as headquarters, 
as her eyes fell on a huge box of yel- 
low satin cushions stocked with this 
prime necessity to womankind, which 
the thoughtful hostesses had in readi- 
ness for distribution at the various ho- 





tels. But Miss Pritchard declared 
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Make Money 
For Your. League 


Buy 
SUFFRAGETTES 


That New Dainty Cracker 
| —and sell them 


Special Offer 


(To Suffrage Associations) 


8 DOZEN $7.20 


or packages 
rriage id to int 
East of the Missscypt 


Foren ge) Sobnson Educator 


Batterymarch Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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NON-MILITANTS 
MORE NUMEROUS 


Mrs. Porritt Says Great Peaceful 
Movement in England Goes 
Unreported 








The non-militant suffrage move- 
ment in England is a topic on which 
Mrs. Annie Porritt of Connecticut has 
given a number of lectures since her 
return from her late visit to Great 
Britain, Mrs, Porritt says: 

“In most cases I have been met 
with utter surprise that there is any 
non-militant suffrage movement there. 
People read in the papers only about 
the doings of the militants, and they 
seem to have the idea that the first 
demand for votes for women in Eng- 
land was accompanied by violence. 
They are astonished to learn that 
there was a perfectly orderly and con- 
stitutional movement from 1866 up to 
1906, before militancy was heard of. 
They are also surprised to hear that 
in England for every active militant 
there are at least a thousand, if not 
ten thousand, earnest believers in 
votes for women who have never done 
anything that would not be done by 
the most orderly and law-abiding suf- 
frage association in this country.” 
The press despatches “play up” 
every act of violence, with exaggera- 
tions and distortions, and ignore the 
great peaceful suffrage movement 
that is going on actively all the time. 


WOMAN TURNS 
TABLES ON ANTIS 


Elsie Vandergrift, Colorado Or- 
ganizer, Answers Speaker at 
Anti-Suffrage Meeting 











Miss Elsie Vandergrift, a well-in- 
informed young Colorado woman, 
highly recommended by Judge. Lind- 
sey, is now working in New York as 
an organizer for the Woman Suffrage 
Party. 

Miss Vandergrift’s first public ap- 
pearance was at an anti-suffrage meet- 
ing in Troy, where Mr. Charles b. Un- 
derhill, of Massachusetts, was the 
speaker. Since the suffragists defeat- 
ed him for re-election to the Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Underhill has devoted him- 
self to going about speaking against 
equal rights for women. The Woman 
Voter says: 

“Unconscious of what awaited him, 
he let his imagination run riot as to 
the alarming results of equal suffrage 
in Colorado. Miss Vandergrift, by her 
skill in questioning him and her abil- 
ity in answering her own questions 
when he totally failed, brought con- 
sternation to the recently organized 
antis, utter confusion to the speaker 
of the evening, and turned an anti- 
suffrage meeting into a good suffrage 
meeting.” 





Some women want the ballot earn- 
estly enough to work hard for it even 
in hot weather. Mrs. Lillian Stuart 
of the Business Women’s Equal Suf- 
frage League lately made a trip 
through Missouri to help get the last 





few hundred signatures needed for 
the initiation petitions for woman suf- 
frage, and she made twenty speeches 
in ten days. 
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Aprons Belts Brassieres Corsets 
Kimonos. Underwear 


Wash Dresses 





86 TREMONT ST 


Extra Large Sizes Our Specialty 


We originated the idea of carrying extra sizes and have 
more of 46, 48 and 50 than all the other Boston stores 


Gloves 
Leather Goods 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES AS WELL 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED 









Waists Veilings Petticoats Hosiery 
Hair Goods Neckwear 


Handkerchiets 








-who has been for some years a wid- 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly has turned down the proposal to 
let women be Elders, 





A tent campaign throughout New 
York State has been undertaken by 
the Women’s Political Union. 





The Woman Voter always contains 
a feast of good things. The current 
issue is especially full of them. 





More than 20,000 names were lately 
enrolled by the Woman Suffrage Par- 
ty of New York City in its two weeks’ 
canvass. 





One room in the new building of 
the Delaware Industrial Sciool for 
Girls will be furnished by the Dela- 
ware Equal Suffrage Association. 





Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane’s beau- 
tiful address on “My Mother and the 
Little Girl Next Door” is about to be 
published by the Massachusetts W. 38. 
A. as a leaflet. 





New York City decided recently to 
have a “baby week.” Therefore Mayor 
Mitchel at once called into conference 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Adver- 
tising Men's League and the Mer- 
chants’ Association. ‘ 





Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, one of 
Boston's best-known women lawyers, 


ow, has just married Mr. Rogers 
Hutchins. They will make their 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Wisconsin women will open 
their suffrage school at Madison next 
week, with a very strong program. 
The Chief Justice of Wisconsin and 
several professors from the State 
University will be among the 
speakers. 





Mrs. Oliver Ames, Senior, has 
given the Massachusetts W. S. A. the 
use of an automobile for the cam- 
paign—a most welcome and valuable 
contribution. Now who will give the 
use of a garage and the services of 
a chauffeur? 





Fitchburg Sentinel: “It is quite 
possible that the woman suffrage ques- 
tion will get its quietus from the per- 
formances of the crazy suffragettes of 
England.” By this same line of reas- 
oning, is there not a danger that civil 
war in Ulster may imperil the voting 
rights of men in the United States?— 
Lowell Courier-Citizen. 





The Independent Workmen’s Cir- 
cle of America endorsed equal suf- 
frage at its recent meeting in Hart- 
ford, after an address by Miss Emily 
Pierson. It also voted, “That we do 
hereby solemnly protest against the 
active opposition of those women of 
leisure, who persist in selfishly ob- 
structing the efforts of working wom- 
en to obtain full citizenship, thereby 
Making the struggle for the protec- 
tion of the working people’s homes 
immeasurably more difficult.” 





The suffragists of Detroit were in- 
vited by the Republicans to attend 
their recent conference in that city. 
Over 100 representative women at- 
tended in a body, occupying a re- 
served section in the gallery. They 
had written to the speakers, Patrick 
Kelly, Congressman-at-Large; William 
Alden Smith, U. S. Senator from 
Michigan, and Senator Borah of 
Idaho, asking them to say something 
about suffrage in their speeches. 


for suffrage, and said he wished and 
hoped it might soon be a reality in 
Michigan. 





New York suffragists welcome the 
idea of a “Fathers’ Day.” “Of course 
there should be a Fathers’ Day!” Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, president of the 
State Association, is reported as say- 
ing. “Don’t all suffragists want to 
ease father’s burdens and do him 
honor? Suffrage stands for fair play 
—equal rights and honors for father 
and mother.” 





Margaret Foley drew < great crowd 
to the meeting of the “Deliberative As- 
sembly” in Malden, Mass., last Satur- 
day. After an address by her, ex-Mayor 
Fall and Wellington Phillips debated 
woman suffrage, and then the ques- 
tion was thrown open to the audience. 
It was the best meeting of the year, 
members of the organization said, and 
made a great many converts. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Boon- 
ton, N. J., has decided on a definite 
system of propaganda work to inform 
the voters of the town on the merits 
of the question as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. The plan is to send a circular 
letter to every voter twice a month in 
a sealed envelope, the letters to be 
composed by members of the League, 
or taken from the best suffrage lit- 
erature, 





A joint resolution authorizing Presi- 
dent Wilson to appoint a commission 
of five persons, “distinguished in ex- 
perience, discretion and integrity and 
free from any interest in the contro- 
versy,” to settle the Colorado coal 
strike has been introduced in Con 
gress by Senator Owen of Oklahoma 
and Representative Keating of Colo- 
rado. They propose a report to Con- 
gress from the commission by Decem- 
ber next. The President is said to 
favor the measure. 





“There are 800,000 working women 
in New York City. The average wage 
of these women is $6.54 a week. The 
purchasing power of $6.54 is inferior 
food, inferior clothing, inferior shel- 
ter; $6.54 allows no margin for illness, 
recreation or education.” These are 
among the reasons given for the ex- 
istence of the New York Women’s 
Trade Union League, which has just 
celebrated its tenth anniversary and 
is looking forward to securing 100,000 
organized women by 1915. 





The magnificent suffrage parade in 
Boston, where from 10,000 to 12,000 
persons marched, cost the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association 
only about $425. So many women 
paid for their own regalia, and 
chipped in toward the expenses as 
well, besides holding food sales and 
other entertainments to raise money, 
that the actual cost to the State treas- 
ury was surprisingly low. It was a 
triumph of good management, and fur- 
nishes a strong argument for letting 
women take a hand in the city 
finances. 





Julia L. Gage Carpenter writes from 
Fargo, “What was my surprise and 
delight on opening The Woman's 
Journal to find aepoem by Frances 
Weed Campbell in memory of my 
mother, Matilda Joslyn Gage! 
I was born a suffragist, as mother 
went into the work in 1852, and all 
my early years I was pressed into 
service—even as a mere child circu- 
lating petitions, etc. Mother was a 


Senator Borah was the only one who jconstant, ardent and earnest worker, 





complied. 


He spoke most warmly |always in every way striving for the 


wo 
. 


rights of woman. My two sisters, 
Mrs. Helen L. Gage of Duluth, Minn., 
and Mrs. Maud Gage-Baum of ‘Los 
Angeles, as well as my brother, T. 
Clarkson Gage of Aberdeen, S. D., are 
all staunch suffragists. North Dakota 
women are working hard for results 
next November.” 





The constitutionality. of the New 
York law forbidding night work in 
factories by women, is now pending 
in the State courts. In 1907, the law 
forbidding night work for women, be- 
tween 9 P. M, and 5 A. M. was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Court 
of Appeals, on the ground that it in- 
terfered witn the freedom of con- 
tract. This law was re-enacted in 
1913 with the closing hour placed at 
10 P. M., and it has again been 
brought before the courts for deci- 
sion as to its constitutionality. 
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NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan. 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN- By Alice 
Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman's Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. Price, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.50. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman’s Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington All suf- 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price, 
3c each. Per 100, $2.00. 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the so-alled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 
100, $1.00. 





On June 1 Cleveland reported upon 
the referendum petitions which had 
been in circulation for three months. 
From early morning until ten o'clock | 
at night a notary was kept busy, and' 
when the count was completed it was | 
found that 10,500 names had been se- | 
cured, This success caused much en-, 
thusiasm, and it was decided to round | 
the number out to 15,000 by sending 
a party of women from Suffrage Head- 
quarters for three hours’ work in the! 
business section of the city. One 
thousand additional names were soon 
sworn in, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that the 15,000 mark will be’ 
reached by tonight. 


Bernard Shaw's “Press Cuttings” | 
was played at the annual meeting of 
the Limited Suffrage League at Havy- 
erford the other day. There was a 
suffrage debate, and women moved | 
among the audience selling a special 
brand of suffrage baking — powder. 
The North American says: “Every- 
body knows that baking powder has 
nothing to do with suffrage, and the 
anti-suffragists who attended intimat- 
ed that gunpowder would have been 
more appropriate. But it was ex- 
plained that the baking powder net- 
ted profits to the cause, and that the 
suggestion of domesticity and the 
hint that the women go home and 
show their husbands what they could 
do in the way of baking biscuits for 
supper was a good one.” 











The Socialists, like all the other 
national parties, are trying to ont 
vert to their views the women who! 
are now voters and those who are! 
soon to be voters. They- have al 
special department devoted to this 
work, with Mrs. Winnie E. Branstet- 
ter at its head. In her report to the 
National Committee of the Socialist 
party, published in its official organ, 
The Party Builder, of May 23, 1914, 
Mrs. Branstetter urges’ increased 
effort along this line, and refers to 
“the political situation which con- 
fronts the Socialist party, the fact 
that a considerable per cent. of our 
membership is still not only indiffer- 
ent to propaganda work among wom- 





suffrage.” A large proportion of So- 


i 
. | 
cialists favor equal suffrage, but | 
| 


stating facts. 





Among the new officers of the Mis- 
souri Equal Suffrage Association is 
Miss Ruth Rollins of Columbia. She 
is a granddaughter of James S. Rol- 
lins, “the Father of the University of 
Missouri,” whose birthday is celebrat- 
ed each year by the entire university. 
Her father, C. B. Rollins, is now Cura- 
tor, and the Rollins family have long 
been identified with everything that 
made for the betterment of the State. 
Miss Rollins is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, class of 1912, 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority. She 
was at Wellesley this year, working 
for her M.A. degree, when she was 
sent home by the fire that destroyed 
the college building. Miss Rollins 
was one of that- fine group of young 
women whose composure in the face 
of danger won so much praise. 





Mademoiselle Jeanne Duportal has 
been awarded the degree of 
Docteur-es-Lettres by the Sorbonne at 
Paris. This is the first time it has 
been given to a woman. Her thesis 
was on the illustrated books of the 
seventeenth century. 








en, but actually opposed to woman,.woman campaign manager in Okla 


when the antis say that “all Social-, Lucas, for the Democratic nomination 
ists are suffragists,” they are mis-,for State auditor. Before the election 
she expects to complete a thorough | 499 Pear! St., Boston. 
State-wide canvass. 





A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave 
It {s reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
requests. Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 
paid per 100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 
100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage Is 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


Tke demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It fs 
just the thing to use in debates and speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


Order 585 Boyiston St 


trom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn, boston. mass. 











West Street Nursery & Creenhouse Co. 
69 WEST STREET, READING. 

Let us do your planting this spring. We can save you twenty-five cents on every 

dollar spent, and we guarantee our plants We plant everything from a pivet hedge 


te an Italian garden and give a visit with advice free. Your neighbor will recom- 
mend us. Telephone for his name and address. 


Reading 283-R HORACE B. KEIZER, Proprietor 
PLANTING DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 





























SURGEON’S HELPER 
SUFFRAGE LITERATUR& 
; ; Mrs, Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
A place as surgeon's helper during || Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
f ; Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
the summer is desired by a young Conference sells the following leaflets 
: : s for 75> cents per hundred and &6.00 per 
Armenian woman who has just fin-]§ thousand Sample sets, 10 cents fn 
5 f Sie> iiss thi paid 
ished her second year at the Tufts \ Mother's Prayer, The Bibie on Wom- 
College Medical School. She expects ate ae cee, Ven, Bg 
: - Catherine augh MeCulloch 
to go back to practise in her own The Ballot for the Women of the 
= . Farm, by Ella S. Stewart 
. , ore ‘ an ants. to ; 
country on graduation, and wants. t Woman's Ballot to Protect the City 
see all the operations she can. She ees by Harriet Vittum 
ae - The Working Girl’ Need of Suff > 
has done well at Tufts, and is de- by Agnes Mester. ; ~— 
scribed by a woman who knows her ey She OF ee 
ene rennet *Orerson 
as ‘a bright, hard-working and whole- A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flot 
: ae : > ae « : “ee ence Bennett Peterson 
some young woman of 23, always re- The Woman Voter and the Eugenie 
liable and very’ grateful.” If she can Ideal, by Dr. Anna Ee. Blount 
4 Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 
not get a place as surgeon's helper, Virginia Brooks Washburn 
. Guardians ; i . Bisse 
she would take other summer work. w rdian hip of Children \ digest of 
5 he guardianship laws in the United 
For further information, address Miss States, by Mrs. MeCulloch. 4 cents 
Grace M. Clark, R. 122, Franklin]| wr pe, ind Bridget’s Sisters, 
Square House, Boston. = yr. py Mrs. McCallockh, are 2 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas is the only] ,, Pr 
. To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well known 


homa. She has had charge of the publications, among them “Zhe Woman's 
campaign of her husband, Frank B 


Journal.” Wf you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us, Open day and night. 


E. L. Grimes Company, 











AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 





agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
ration. 

Send with your reply references from suf 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in smal! towns particularty 
desired. 

Address Circulation Depaitmeni, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Bocton 
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ROSES AND DUTY 


Faith in Women, the World’s Housekeepers, and the Citizens 
of Tomorrow Who Are This Month Receiving Diplo- 
mas from Our High Schools and Colleges 





EFORE me this week, as material for this column, are the open- 
ing paragraphs of a famous short story, a poem by Margaret 
Widdemer, and the youth of the United States who are being 
graduated this month from our high schools, our colleges and 


universities. The short story is “The Woman's Rose,” by 





Olive Schreiner. It typifies faith in women. The poem by 

Margaret Widdemer was published in the Independent, and is 

called “The Housekeeper.” It contains no word about the ballot, 

the vote or woman's enfranchisement, but all of its twenty lines are simply 

overflowing with equal suffrage sentiment. The youth who are being grad- 

vated this month hold in their keeping the future of the equal suffrage move- 
ment, and they will be the nation’s housekeepers of tomorrow. 

The opening paragraphs of “The Woman's Rose” are as follows: “I 
have an old, brown, carved box; the lid is broken and tied with a string. 
In it I keep little squares of paper, with hair inside, and a little pfeture 
which hung over my brother's bed when we were children, and other things 
Other women also have such boxes where 


as small I! have in it a rose. 


they keep such trifles, but no one has my rose. When my eye is dim, and 
my heart grows faint, and my faith in woman flickers, and her present is an 
agony to me, and her future a despair, the seent of that dead rose, with- 
ered for twelve years, comes back to me.” 

The first stanza of “The Housekeeper” might be called “The Question,” 
and the other two stanzas given here might be called “The Woman's An- 
swer™” 

“CQ Woman, what is the thing you do, and what is the thing you ery? 

Is your house not warm and enclosed from harm, that you thrust the curtain 
by? 

And have we not toiled to build for you a peace from the winds outside, 


That vou seek to know how the battles go and ride where the fighters ride? 


“You have taken my spindle away from me, you have taken away my loom, 
You bid me sit in the dust of it, at peace without cloth or broom, 

You have shut me still with a sleepy will, with not evil nor good to do, 
While our house the World that we keep for God should be garnished and 


swept anew 


My daughters strive for their souls alive, harried and starved and cold 

Shall | bear it long, who was swift and strong in guarding them white of 
ola? 

My children ery in our house the World, neglected and hard-opprest 

Is my right not then to command all men to be still while the children rest?” 
In the United States today there are thousands of high schools and col 

leges and universities, There are graduated each year from. these institu 

tions nearly two hundred thousand young men and women who, whether 

they realize it or not, are each year's quota of new citizens and the nation’s 

housekeepers of tomorrow, for it is rapidly being recognized that citizenship 

inclides both men and women, and that housekeeping is not the work of 


women alone and is not confined to the home alone. 

Although the equipment for making the most of their talents for use 
fulness and for enjoyment of life is practically the same for the young 
women as for the young men, there is, for the most part, a great difference 
in their outlook on life as indicated by their plans and their ideals. 

Generally speaking, the young men are looking forward to citizenship 
and to having a part in the policies of the nation and the world, while to a 
great extent the outlook of the young women will include only the home, 
the church, the social circle and the club. This is traditional and conven- 
tenal but it is unfortunate, for it places both the young men and the young 
women graduates in a false position. It means that both start with preju- 
dices and Inadequate ideals, which must be changed before they can satis- 
factorily adjust themselves to the world in which they are now to find them- 
selves, 

For this reason it would have been better had these young people been 
treated to a liberal education in equal suffrage and equal citizenship along 
with the equal doses of the languages, mathematics, the sciences and his- 
tory which both sexes have been receiving during the entire days of school- 
ing. More than ever before in the history of the world young people now 
need equality of equipment and equality of outlook and ideals, for the women 
as well as the men of the nation, practically from this time forth, are going 
to be citizens in fact, and the men of the nation as well as the women are 
going to be housekeepers. There can be no question of the facts, for women 
are too rapidly gaining the vote to be denied participation in civie and 
political duties much longer, and as never before in the history of the world 
housekeeping has become a business carried on by means of civie and politt- 
cal machinery. 

Furthermore, there is great need of equality of ideals for these new 
citizen-housekeepers. The future is going to demand the very same Ideals 
of men and women. The code of a single standard of morals will be de- 
manded from men as from women.’ Women must establish a code of honor 
among themselves that will be at least as good as that which has obtained 
among men. They must be honest and tolerant. They must be workers, 
not parasites, and they must be truth-seekers. 

The majority of women and men have in their possession a little, old 
box for their keepsakes. Sometimes it is a real box, but more often it Is a 
corner in the secret chambers of the heart where they store away the most 
precious treasures they collect during the years. Many of those boxes con- 
taln a “woman’s rose.” There will be more boxes and more roses as more 
equality between the sexes Is taught. To this end some day soon two little 
books by Olive Schreiner, “Dreams,” and “Dream Life and Real Life,” will 
be read by every youth who wins a diploma. In the meantime, the advocates 


of equal suffrage will do well to introduce these books to as many youths as 
possible. They make good graduation presents and they prepare for equal 
suffrage. Agnes E. Ryan. 
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CLUB WORK PAYS 


Biennial at 
Marked 
Women 


Progress 





Last Wednesday the Chicago clubs 
greeted the more than 15,000 women 
delegates and visitors attending the 
twelfth Biennial of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The con- 
vention opened on that day, although 
many delegates arrived earlier. The 
meetings will last till June 17. Dele- 
gations are present from every State 
in the Union, and from the Philip- 
pines, Canada, India, the West Indies 
and Japan. 


Eight Groups of Sculpture 


The activities of women from 
pioneer days to the present are rep- 
resented in sculptured groups ex- 
hibited today at the Biennial. They 
were made at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute by young women who are study- 
ing modelling. The work consists of 
eight groups illustrating a variety of 
subjects. 


Zona Gale to Read Story 


Miss Zona Gale is to read one of 
her unpublished stories. Miss Gale 
was a& newspaper woman when the 
Biennial met in Milwaukee, and no 
doubt many of the club women still 
remember how she made plain the 
newspaper point of view where wom- 
en's clubs are concerned. Miss Gale 
soon left the journalistic field to be- 
come an author. Her best known 
work is “Friendship Village.” 


Suffrage Souvenirs Provided 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion will preside over the suffrage 
day program during the Congress of 
Woman's Achievements at the Co- 
liseum on June 19. Mrs, Grace Wil- 
bur Trout is in charge of the arrange- 
ments, and addresses will be made by 
prominent speakers. The Coliseum 
will be decorated with yellow ban- 
ners, Medallions of Susan B. An- 
thony, designed by Miss Mary Wash- 
burne and reproduced in bronze and 
plaster, will be given away as sou- 
venirs, 


Club Life of the Future 


Six young girls will turn the mirror 
on the club life of the future as they 
would have it, as a feature of “presi- 
dents’ evening” at the Biennial. Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, President of 
the Federation, has selected the 
young women to speak so that her co- 
workers may learn what the rising 
generation expects of them. One of 
the speakers will be Miss Agnes Pot- 
ter, the young daughter of the la- 
mented Mrs. Frances Squire Potter. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer of 1350 Lake 
Shore drive has offered her home to 
Mrs. George Bass, president of the 
local Biennial board, for use during 
the convention. One of the functions 
to be held in the Palmer mansion will 
be a reception given by the Art Com- 
mittee of the General Federation. 


HISTORIC WOMEN 
RETURN TO EARTH 





Pioneers of Equal Rights Are 
Personated in Buffalo Suffrage 
Parade 


A unique feature of the impressive 
suffrage parade just held in Buffalo 
was that each division of marchers 
was headed by an historical figure. 
First of all came Mistress Margaret 
Brent of Maryland, the pioneer of 
pioneers, who asked for a vote away 
back in 1647. The college and profes- 
sional women were led by three young 
women personating Lucy Stone, An- 
toinette L. Brown and Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the only three among the 
woman's rights pioneers who held col- 
legiate degrees. A Polish woman in 
national costume represented Mrs. 
Ernestine L. Rose, the beautiful 
Polish lady who lectured in America 
for equal rights in the early days. 
Abigail Adams of Massachusetts, the 
sisters Sarah and Angelina Grimkéa of 
South Carolina, Frances Wright of 
Scotland, Lucretia Mott of Pennsyl- 
vania, Susan B, Anthony and other 
distinguished New Yorkers headed 





women were represented also. 


SO WOMEN SHOW 


Chicago Reveals 
Through 














T WANT THE VOTE,AND 1 MEAN TO HAVE THE 
VOTE, THATS THE SORT OF GIRL 1 AM_. 








A little girl, finishing her breakfast 
hash, looked up quaintly: 
“Mother,” she asked, ‘what is hash 





when it's alive?"—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

Maud: “You seem to like Jack's 
attentions. Why don't you marry 
him?” 

Marie: “Because I like his atten- 


tions.”—Boston Transcript. 





“That young college orator seems 
to take a rosy view of life.” 

“Yes, she thinks it more becoming 
to her complexion than the blues.” 





“If there were four flies on a table 
and I killed one, how many would be 
left?” inquired the teacher. 

“One,” answered a_ bright little 
girl—‘the dead one."'—‘“Sacred Heart 
Review.” 





“Where do you live?” was asked of 
a childish newcomer to a quiet vil- 
lage. 

“Oh, I don't live,” was the ingen- 
uous answer. “I just board.’’—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 





“In choosing his men,” said the 
Sabbath school superintendent, “Gid- 
eon did not select those who laid 
aside their arms and threw them. 
selves down to drink; he took those 
who watched with one eye and drank 
with the other.”—Philadelphia Led 
ger. 


The second-grade teacher was a 
young, timid girl. Among her new 
class was Tommy, who, for naughty 
deeds, had been many times spanked 
by his first-grade teacher. “Send 
him to me any time you want hins 
spanked,” said the latter, “I can man- 
age him.” 

One morning about a week later, 
Tommy appeared at the first-grade 
teacher's ‘door. She dropped her 
work, seized him by the arm, dragged 
him to the dressing-room, turned him 
over her knee and did her duty. 
When she had finished she said: 
“Well, Tommy, what have you to 
say?” 

“Please, Miss, my teacher wants 
the scissors.’’"—National Monthly. 





Miss Sentimental: 
changeable!” 

Mrs. Bilton: “Yes, dear. Before 
marriage he talks to you about his 
heart. Afterward, it’s his stomach he 
talks about.”—Puck. 


“Man is 80 


LAST LAUGHS 


Why We Oppose Women Travelling 
In Railway Trains 
1. Because travelling in trains is 
not a natural right. 


2. Because our great-grandmoth- 
ers never asked to travel in trains. 

3. Because woman's place is in 
the home, not in the train. 

4. Because it is unnecessary; 
there is no point reached by a train 


that cannot be reached on foot. 


fh. Because it will double the work 


of conductors, engineers and brake 
men, who are already overburdened. 
6. Because men smoke and play 
cards in trains. Is there any reason 
to believe women will behave better? 
Alice Duer Miller in New York 
Tribune. 


Marshall's remark, 
“My wife is against suffrage, and 
that settles me,” has inspired a good 
deal of poetry. Feargus O'Brien 
writes: 

My wife dislikes the income tax, 

And so I cannot pay it; 

She says that golf all interest lacks, 

So now I never play it; 

She is opposed to tolls repeal 

(Though why, I cannot say), 

But woman's duty is to feel, 

And man’s is to obey. 

And Peter Parkins says: 

I'm in a hard position for a perfect 
gentleman, 

I want to please the ladies, but | 
don't see how I can, 

My present wife’s a suffragist, and 
counts on my support, 

By my mother is an anti of a rather 
biting sort; 

One grandmother is on the fence, the 
other much opposed, 

And my sister lives in Oregon, and 
thinks the question's closed; 
Kach one is counting on my vote to 

represent her view. 
Now what should you think proper 
for a gentleman to do? 


Vice-President 


The following unpublished story 
comes from a friend in Oxford, Kneg 
land: Alice Brown, the Boston novel 
ist and playwright, was walking up 
Iffley Road with her friend, Louise 
Imogen Guiney,.when the two authors 
met a long procession of ecclesiastics 
After the procession had passed, Miss 
Brown asked who the men were, and 
was told that they were the “Cowley 
rathers,.” 

A few minutes later, when a com- 
pany of rosy-cheeked, demure nuns 
fluttered around a corner, she said 
with eager seriousness, “O Louise, 
here come the Bully Mothers!” 





Willie: 
husband?” 


“Paw, what is a henpecked 


Paw: “A man whose nerve is in 
kis wife's name, my son.”"—Cincinnati 
Enugqirer. 








CHURCH WOMEN 
OBTAIN RIGHTS 


Another Episcopal Diocese Gives 
Women Voice in Deciding 
Church Issues 





Women have been given an equal 
voice with men in deciding the at- 
fairs of the Episcopal diocese of 
Olympia, Wash., as a result of a re- 
cent meeting of the diocese, 

The Olympia diocese is said to be 
the second in the world to take this 
step, the first having been California, 


where the plan has met with marked 
success. At the coming diocesan 
meeting in Seattle at St. Mark's 
Church, women wil have their equal 
gay. 





, different divisions, and the pioneers | 
in education and in journalism for | 


The new plan creates a house of 
church women corresponding to the 
house of church men, with the women 
entitled to delegates from each par- 
ish and mission in the diocese, to 
places on committees and commis- 
sions, and a voice in the issues that 
may come up, 


SUFFRAGIST WINS 
MUSICAL PRIZE 


So Many Good Tunes Composed 
that Suffrage Song Book May 
Result 





An interesting musical contest was 
lately held by the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation of Wilmington, Del. Miss 
Mary H. Askew-Mather had offered a 
prize for the best music to go with 
“The Little Yellow Rose of Suffrage,” 
her Delaware suffrage song. All the 
musical compositions written for the 
competition were played at a meeting 
of the Association, and the prize was 
voted to Mrs. O. V. Ort. Other com- 
positions submitted by Mrs, Roscoe 
Shrader of Claymont, Miss Eva B. 
Taylor and Miss Winnifred Bach of 
Wellesley College, were so tuneful 
and pretty that a local paper says 
efforts will be made to have words 
written for them, and possibly a suf- 
frage song book may result. 





The next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women will be held 





in Norway. 
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